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INTRODUCTION 


It is my hope that this book may help lift the 
problems of demobilization above the level of 
sentimental interest so we can see our responsi- 
bility in the years ahead as something more than 
handing out rewards to several million discharged 
servicemen. 

This is not a book about the individual adjust- 
ment problems veterans may face. A number of 
good books have been written in this field, no- 
tably Soldier to Civilian by Dr. George K. Pratt. 
Neither is it an attempt to describe the wartime 
experiences of servicemen and women — ^the start- 
ing point of demobilization. That has been done 
by the brave company of wartime reporters such 
as Ernie Pyle, Robert Sherrod, Ira Wolfert, Rich- 
ard Tregaskis, Ralph IngersoU, and John Mason 
Brown. 

Here I shall attempt to present a perspective by 
which the church can view the whole range of 
problems related to demobilization and see its 
own task clearly, to outline principles and prac- 
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tical steps local churclies may take in perform- 
ing that task, and to help develop an understand- 
ing of the continued demands that will be upon us 
for many years. 

My secondary purpose in writing this book is to 
help defend the veterans from a great wave of 
wholesale exploitation. Some churches already 
are becoming — unwittingly — a party to this ex- 
ploitation. Some of it is premeditated and inten- 
tional; but the more serious, and the more diflBcult 
to check, is the exploitation of those who mean 
well, the sincerely sympathetic, genuinely de- 
voted friends and relatives who do not realize the 
harm they are doing. 

Some people now say they will do anything for 
the “boys,” but their short-term concern is likely 
to wane tomorrow. An official of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration remarked in private conversation re- 
cently: “We are pretty cynical of those who have 
jumped on the band wagon and are terribly inter- 
ested in doing something for the veterans. That 
interest usually lasts only as long as the men are 
in uniform.” 

Anyone with a special cause to plead likes to 
claim that veterans share his views. Proponents of 
free enterprise are certain all veterans look for- 
ward to the blessings of competition. Internation- 
alists insist veterans will demand international co- 
operation. Critics of the church — ^in their under- 
standable impatience with her weaknesses — ^try to 
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exploit the veteran by crediting to all veterans 
their own captious attitudes toward the church. 

Among the exploiters are those who think our 
soldiers are “so wonderful,” businessmen who dis- 
play service flags for men they never intend to re- 
hire, those who raise money to paint the church 
so it will be “ready to welcome the boys,” adver- 
tisers who play up the front-line ordeals of the 
fighting man or the loneliness or grief of his young 
wife in advertising commercial products. The 
church cannot point the finger of criticism at 
these exploiters if the church also attempts to 
catch the attention and interest of the veteran by 
similarly questionable means. Representative 
Charles M. LaFollette of Indiana complaiued on 
the floor of the House about such exploiters: “It 
seems we cannot discuss a single issue without 
someone dragging in the boys on the fighting 
fronts either as opponents or as supporters of the 
question at issue.” 

But this is only the beginning. When millions of 
uniforms have been laid aside for overalls, busi- 
ness suits, and aprons, then the veteran can be- 
come the darling of the politician, the heartthrob 
of the matron, the problem for the social worker, 
and the perennial “illustration” for the preacher. 

It has happened before. It must not happen 
again. We owe far more to those who have risked 
their fives for us. But even more, we owe it to the 
future to receive back our sons, brothers, fathers, 
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and husbands as sons, brothers, fathers, and hus- 
bands rather than simply as veterans. Their wel- 
fare will be best served when aU of society to 
which they shall retxim is well served. They are 
our flesh and blood; they deserve to be welcomed 
as equals. They are not problems, but with us they 
must face the problems of a terribly upsetting 
period for our nation and for the world. To help 
us understand our task and how we can face it suc- 
cessfully is the purpose of this book. 

I owe more than appreciation to many people 
who have assisted both directly and indirectly in 
the shaping of this book, particularly to Harold 
Ehrensperger for many constructive criticisms of 
the manuscript and numerous encouraging sug- 
gestions. I am deeply indebted to the Department 
of Christian Education of Adults, General Board 
of Education, The Methodist Church, and its di- 
rector, M. Leo Rippy, for the privilege of serving 
on its staff for over a year. During Riat time my 
assignment gave an opportunity to make the spe- 
cial study of demobilization problems which pro- 
vided much of the material for this book. 
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1 

DEMOBILIZATION 


I 

Demobilization from World War ii is a 

process rather than an event. It began at Pearl 
Harbor with the discharge of men so badly 
wounded that they could not be rehabilitated for 
further mihtary service. It wiU continue as long as 
America has milhons of men and women in the 
armed forces. Nearly two million men have al- 
ready been discharged from service. Millions 
more will have the same experience during the 
next few years. Yet it is not the same experience 
for any two men. Each man has his own peculiar 
background, wartime experience, attitudes, de- 
sires, and prospects of civilian life. This fact both 
limits the possibihties of foreseeing the effects of 
the demobilization process and makes imperative 
more adequate preparation for what cannot be 
foreseen. 

Demobilization must not be thought of as 
simply the process by which servicemen return 
to civilian life. If that were all, perhaps we should 
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know better how to deal with the problem. While 
more than twelve miUion men and women have 
been uprooted to serve in uniform, an even larger 
number have been uprooted to become migrating 
workers maiming the machines that have pro- 
duced the machines of war. War workers must be 
“demobilized” also. Thus, there is a double prob- 
lem confronting the nation. AJthough the demo- 
bilization process has continued throughout the 
entire war, the major demobilization period is 
now upon us — the fighting is over and forces not 
needed for occupation duty will be returning to 
this country in staggering numbers. At the same 
time, war workers will be seeking peacetime jobs, 
industry will be in the throes of reconversion, and 
the nation wiU be concerned with its international 
responsibilities toward stabilizing a peaceful post- 
war world. 

The dangers in the demobilization process are 
dual. On the one hand, there are millions of indi- 
viduals — each of them different — subjected to re- 
integration into a civilian, peacetime community. 
Out of that process will emerge a plethora of per- 
sonal problems which, if left unsolved on a wide 
scale, wffl create social dynamite. On the other 
hand, there are larger social problems involving 
both national and international relations. These 
must be met at the same time, and their solution 
has a definite relationship to the successful reinte- 
gration of individuals. Employment is both a 
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social problem for the nation and an indispensable 
ingredient in successful reintegration. Employ- 
ment problems touch at many points — ^world 
trade, reconversion, disposal of war plants and 
surplus goods, the economic health of other na- 
tions, political decisions, and conflicts in Congress. 

Thus, demobilization will be a process in Amer- 
ican life which will force commiinities, social 
institutions, famihes, churches, individuals — ^the 
whole country — ^to face the complex dangers of 
a fateful period in American life. There was only 
one answer to what America would do after Pearl 
Harbor — ^she would fight. With the tremendous 
latent industrial power of the country the ma- 
chines of war were fashioned, and wiih prodigal 
expenditure of equipment, men, and energy, she 
vowed to fight until unconditional surrender — 
which she did. Unfortunately, there is no similarly 
defined answer that inevitably draws the nation 
toward some peacetime destiny. America is un- 
certain just what she wants to do with her latent 
power now that the war is over. Her military suc- 
cess has given her prestige, but at the same time it 
has created the possibility of enmity on the part of 
weaker nations. Her higher standards of Hving 
have helped keep her from a spiritual affinity with 
other people that is essential as a foundation for 
lasting peace. She has no genuine desire that they 
shall have commensurate material standards. Her 
recent isolationism may have been pruned, but 
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new forms of political and economic imperialism 
continue to sprout among us. These international 
uncertainties and dangers have parallel domestic 
uncertainties where the future depends on succes- 
sive decisions. That America can meet and sur- 
mount the difficulties of her new era is too pro- 
found and significant a matter to be faced on the 
basis of either optimism or pessimism. Now is 
the time to consider the alternatives ahead and 
to prepare for the less overt but equally mean- 
ingful struggle of peace. By meeting the larger 
social problems of the immediate postwar years 
and by successfully reintegrating the returning 
veterans and war workers, America may be able 
to make her full contribution to the building of 
the just and abiding peace for which the world 
yearns. , 

II 

Our nation has a meager backlog of experience 
on which to draw for guidance in facing demobi- 
lization problems. Two experiences give the coun- 
try some idea of what demobilization may be like. 
First, what happened after World War I may 
throw some light on what may happen to us after 
this war. Secondly, the records of servicemen who 
have been discharged during this war may indi- 
cate some of the problems which will arise when 
large numbers of others return. 

It is the contrasts between the two wars, rather 
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than their similarities, that are most obvious. The 
United States, in World War I only nineteen 
months, put 4,800,000 men in arms, but sent only 
2,000,000 overseas. At home an “all-out effort” 
found only 9,000,000 men and women in war 
work, about 30 per cent of the national income 
earmarked for war purposes, and no soldier under 
twenty-one sent into combat. In World War II 
the United States shared forty-four months of 
fighting between Pearl Harbor and VJ Day. 
Nearly 14,000,000 men and women have been in 
uniform; more than 7,000,000 of them have seen 
duty overseas. This time there are about 35,000,- 
000 war workers, and some 65 per cent of the na- 
tional income is being spent for the war. Casual- 
ties have passed 1,000,000, with 20 per cent of that 
number killed. 

The question is: Can the experiences of a rela- 
tively short war fought on one continent give any 
guidance to help us understand the possible ef- 
fects of a longer and truly global war? Any hard 
and fast answer can come only from those who are 
willing to wait and see, and report decades from 
now what parallels they discovered. But the rest 
of us cannot wait. We must seek what guidance is 
at hand and go forward. 

The most valuable guidance from our experi- 
ence in World War I consists of warnings. We 
dare not allow those who return this tune to sell 
apples and souvenirs on the streets because they 
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are penniless. We must be prepared to prevent race 
riots like those that broke out during the months 
after that war. The boom and depression sequel 
must not be the aftermath of this war. What hap- 
pened before should be our warning now against 
the social gulf which helped draw veterans into 
self-seeking organizations set off from the rest 
of the community, and particularly from the 
churches. Surely we do not want a repetition of 
the gaudy, gay twenties. 

The second source of guidance is the experi- 
ence the nation has had already through the dis- 
charge of nearly two million veterans since Pearl 
Harbor. However, this may not be so important 
except in certain minor details. Large groups of 
men were discharged because they were overage, 
some of them having been in service only a few 
weeks. Others were discharged becairse in the 
screening process at induction centers or basic 
training camps they were found unsuited for mili- 
tary service. For these men the frustration of be- 
ing rejected may be a personal problem, but they 
were in mihtary hfe a very short time and are 
hardly typical of those discharged after combat. 
A third large group of men discharged dmmg the 
war were those who had nervous or mental dis- 
abilities either revealed or brought on by combat. 
Some of these were discharged to mental institu- 
tions and may not re-enter normal civihan life for 
years. Others, having received treatment, were 
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sent back to their homes to attempt to regain once 
again their place in civihan life. Tragic as many of 
these cases may be, great though the church’s 
responsibility for them may be, these men do not 
represent the large numbers who will be returning 
now that the fighting is over. The great majority of 
those who will come back after the war will be 
those who did not have mental or nervous disabili- 
ties making them unsuitable for further military 
service. They were sufBciently adjusted both 
physically and emotionally to serve to the end of 
the war. The proper approach to one group may 
be the worst approach to the other. 

A fomrth large group comprises the physically 
woimded and disabled. Here may be a parallel, 
for among those who will be demobilized will be 
thousands of men who were wounded and were 
patched and sent back to the front lines. Welcom- 
ing the wormded during the war will be similar to 
welcoming the woimded after the war. There is, 
therefore, some opportunity for the experience 
we have had in welcoming discharged men to 
prepare us for the demobilization period, but it 
is very slight. 

A frank appraisal of the value of these two 
experiences is crucial to proper preparation for 
the postwar period. The minister who works witih 
Bin when he comes back may be tempted to think 
that Jack’s problems can be solved in the same 
way as Bill’s. The college which enrolls a thousand 
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disabled discharged men now must beware of 
thinking that the larger number to be demobi- 
hzed later will react the same way, and need the 
same program, as those now on the campus. Vet- 
erans’ service centers now working with dis- 
charged men and women may be tempted to 
adopt policies for future work based on wartime 
experience. Veterans’ organizations may be rudely 
awakened when they find that their wartime ac- 
tivities for securing members has no carry-over 
into the postwar period when the veterans of this 
war find their primary outlet in organizations of 
their own creation. The community to which at 
first only a few at a time return may be lulled into 
thinking it need make no adjustments to meet the 
problems of a later greater influx. 

Demobilization after World War II will be a 
new experience for America. We cannot depend 
on past experience. We will have to find our way 
as we go along. 

Ill 

Imagination wiU have to take the place of ex- 
perience. There are certain obvious problems in 
the process of demobilization which can be an- 
ticipated. One of these is the problem of timing. 

The problem of timing is created by uncer- 
tainty. No one has known when the war would 
be over. Overnight, military demands have been 
completely changed. Deployment and redeploy- 
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ment of troops have been suddenly arrested. 
There will be new problems of logistics — ^will ships 
be available to transport men home or must they 
be used to take relief supplies to China and other 
countries? There will be problems of occupation 
— ^how many specialists, how many enlisted men 
will be needed? All these things create new im- 
certainties. 

This rmcertainty is as disruptive to the individ- 
ual as to the civilian community. A year’s delay in 
a soldier’s discharge may mean a complete change 
in his prospects for education, marriage, or em- 
ployment. How can the individual plan ahead 
when he does not know whether he wiU be sent 
home or to a hospital, whether he will be sent to 
Mobile or Moline, whether he will go back to 
school, go into business, or just loaf? Then there is 
always the chance that he wiU go back to mihtary 
life if he does not like being a civihan. 

The uncertainty connected with the demobili- 
zation process means that specific plannmg is al- 
most impossible. The rate of discharge in a par- 
ticular commimity seriously afiFects the abihty of 
employment agencies, information and service 
centers, to meet then: responsibihty. The rate of 
discharge also directly aJffects the interest of the 
people of the community in what is being done. 
When a large group of men return about the same 
time, the tendency is for clubs, lodges, business 
organizations, and churches to be spurred to ac- 
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tion. Perhaps a committee is organized, jobs are 
sought, integration and readjustment is the con- 
cern of everyone as the wheels start turning. But 
a minor change in military policy could mean that 
no discharged men would return to that commu- 
nity for a number of months, and the almost in- 
evitable tendency would be for the wheels to slow 
down, employment opportunities to close up, the 
community committee to disband, even to the 
extent of forgetting responsibihty to those already 
returned. 

Identical problems arise in defense centers 
when production of a particular item stops. The 
sudden rmemployment may be temporary while 
machines are retooled, or it may be permanent 
and workers leave to seek jobs in other commu- 
nities. Schools, churches, clubs, shops, and com- 
munity services close. And who knows how the 
emigrating workers will be received in the next 
community? 

Who is to blame? No one. It is true that com- 
munities should be ready for any eventuality, that 
committees should be prepared for long-term 
service. But need is the readiest incentive to com- 
munity service, and when the need seems to de- 
cline interest also dechnes, and so does the gener- 
osity that might support a service program. The 
almost certain consequence is that the community 
will drift back into the stronger current of “the 
same old things.” 
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The uncertainties which will bedevil planning 
for demobilization grow from the derivative nature 
of the whole range of demobilization problems. 
Demobilization is not a process of its own making — 
it has no independent “social status.” Whatever it 
is results from what has gone before. It is the point 
of contact between war and peace. Thus, timing is 
a problem for military authorities, for community 
agencies, for churches, and for the individuals 
involved. The need is not so much to be doing 
many things now, but to make preparations undis- 
mayed by the variety of changes, and the endless 
waiting. 

Waiting is one of the tests of war. “Marching 
and waiting are what battles are made of — ^for the 
soldiers and the junior officers who do the fighting 
in them. The killing and the getting killed are the 
punctuation marks between long sentences of 
waiting and marching, marching and waiting 
. . Civilians also wait. They wait for word 
from son or husband, wait for him to be dis- 
charged, wait for him to come home. And some- 
times the waiting is long. Committees must wait, 
churches must wait, community agencies must 
wait. Essential to good preparation for demobili- 
zation service is the ability to wait and patiently 
to develop a program flexible and varied enough to 
meet the changes that are now upon us. 

^ Ralph IngersoU, The Battle Is the Pay-Off ( Harcourt, Brace, 
1943), p. 159. 
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Another problem that can be anticipated is that 
of numbers and variety. Clearly, this is not sepa- 
rate from the problem of timing but rather a part 
of it. The problem of numbers is that the vast 
groups of individuals — ^both military and civiHan 
— ^involved in demobilization are too great to be 
handled by the government, by any one agency, 
or according to any one plan. Reintegration must 
become the concern of many groups, agencies, 
and communities. Decentralization of responsibil- 
ity is inevitable. This gives rise to the problem. A 
very keen interest and a ready determination on 
the part of the nation to pay its debt to those who 
have fought for it can be translated into action 
only by smaller units than the nation or the states. 
Thus, the way the nation repays its veterans de- 
pends only in part on some national policy. Its 
crucial dependence is on the collective activities 
of many communities. The more nearly reintegra- 
tion can be put on an individual, man-by-man 
basis, the more effective it will be. At the same 
time there will be more opportunity for failure, 
mistakes, and neglect; for all communities are not 
equally prepared or able to reintegrate those who 
return. 

The problem of nxnnbers and variety is partic- 
ularly keen in industrial centers. During the war, 
employment needs, in the main, are met on 
a mass basis. A new government office is opened. 
A thousand stenographers are needed. A thou- 
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sand girls are hired in a single day. When the of- 
fice closes those young women are only a thou- 
sand individuals, aU of whom have different de- 
sires, backgrounds, plans, and prospects. The 
same is true of a draft board. In a sort of whole- 
sale manner it sends to the military services an 
assigned number of men each month, and with 
jarring anonymity they become part of the great 
mass of servicemen. When the process is reversed 
the job cannot be done wholesale. What is needed 
is selectivity and individuahzed help. But the 
question is how to help so many at the same time. 

Variety is as significant a problem as numbers. 
The demands upon a community which receives 
a large group of men, all of them mature and well- 
balanced, are as nothing compared to the task be- 
fore a community in which a large proportion of 
its returning servicemen have mental or physical 
disabilities. The defense community in which 
factories are closing and from which workers are 
emigrating will have very different problems 
meeting the return of its servicemen and women 
from those of the community that lost population 
during the war and with demobilization has both 
civilian and mifitary personnel returning. 

Variety among individuals is even more impor- 
tant. Obviously no two men or women are alike. 
No two have had identical wartime experiences 
or have reacted the same to what happened to 
them. Since all people are always changing, every 
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returning veteran will be changed. Limitless va- 
rieties of personalities and personal problems will 
follow attempts by changed veterans to readjust 
themselves to changed civihans. 

No community can fully foresee or be prepared 
for aU the variety of problems that will be precip- 
itated by demobilization. The principal key to 
any preparation that may be made is thorough 
knowledge of what has happened to the commu- 
nity during the war. Who have left, how many 
war workers, how many other civilians? Where 
did they go, what type of work are they doing, 
what are the prospects of their return? From such 
information, thoroughly gathered and imagina- 
tively analyzed, much of the background of the 
postwar picture of a community can be sketched 
in. Only details wiE have to await develop- 
ments. 

These diflBcult problems of timing, numbers, 
and variety of discharged men, growing out of re- 
cent and present uncertainties about future steps 
in the demobilization process, can be anticipated. 
Preparation for them can be made only by inti- 
mate acquaintance with the present situation in 
the community, and then by following through 
each step as the situation changes. This is to have 
an awareness of the dynamic in these events. On 
the broad basis of emerging world problems he 
who is aware of the dynamic of history is pre- 
pared. Through study and observation he is “in 
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tune with the trends,” and thus has some idea of 
the direction events are taking. The same is true 
for the problems of an individual in the process of 
transition from war to peace. It is the changes con- 
stantly taking place from the moment a soldier 
leaves home until he returns that are formative and 
set the stage for any problems of readjustment he 
will have upon discharge. The effective church 
program — or community program — should be 
geared to foUow through on tibose changes. An 
understanding of them will provide a foxmdation 
for rmderstanding the discharged man when he 
returns. 

Chaplains who have had months of continuous 
service with a single outfit report that at induction 
a man has one attitude toward the world, his 
country, his friends, and fife. This changes when 
he is in training. It may change again when he 
embarks for a combat zone, and again when he 
goes into battle. When he is wormded and sent 
back to a hospital he may have different attitudes, 
beliefs, and convictions, which will have shifted 
once more by the time he returns to the United 
States. Further changes can be noted when he is 
discharged and again six months after he re-enters 
civilian life. One letter sent home from overseas 
just before he goes into battle may give a very in- 
teresting insight into what he felt then, but it can 
be no sure guide to his attitude two years later. 
White-hot tensions while facing enemy mortar 
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fire may give a man a new evaluation of life, but 
when the tension is over the insight may have 
vanished. Miraculous escapes have been numer- 
ous. A pilot loses control of a falling plane, but a 
few thousand feet from the groxmd it rights itself 
for no apparent reason and he lands it safely. A 
tail gunner in the rear portion of a Flying Fortress 
falls ten thousand feet in the plane broken in two 
by an explosion, yet lands safely. An airman bails 
out, his parachute fails to open, and he drops 8,000 
feet into the ocean; and his only injury is a broken 
leg. An engineer picks up a hammer just as a shell 
explodes near by, killing ten men arormd him but 
leaving him unhurt. 

These dramatic experiences may change a man 
permanently within a few minutes or hours. On 
the other hand, their effects may be forgotten very 
quickly. The less dramatic experiences such as 
travel abroad — to India, China, Africa, Europe, 
or Australia — ^may cause equally great changes. 
The dull routine of men who cook for sailors, men 
who do office work at airports, or perform me- 
chanical jobs with no variation month after month 
can also change a man. 

From every church and community have gone 
men and women whose varied experiences, whose 
changing reactions and ideas, make a continuous 
individual pattern. The only chance a home 
church has “to be where he is” when he comes 
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back is to keep as constantly on the alert as pos- 
sible to the changing individual pattern. 

The community presents the same t)rpe of fac- 
tors. Constant awareness of changes within the 
community and among those away, and the 
impact of those who return — this is the primary 
source of guidance toward the next step. 

IV 

Conjecture on what the veteran will be like has 
become a popular subject for writers and a tempt- 
ing theme for parlor conversation. But every at- 
tempt to classify veterans as a type is bound to 
fail. There cannot be any single type. The millions 
of different individuals who form the armed forces 
of America have gone through milhons of diSer- 
ent patterns of wartime experiences. All of them 
will be more or less changed and wiU return as 
millions of completely different individuals. Some 
will fall into groups according to selected areas of 
experience. Some generalities may be true of men 
of certain ranks, of certain theaters of combat, of 
certain branches of the service, of particular de- 
nominations, age, marital status, educational 
background, prewar occupation, moral record, 
type of wound, or mental condition. But even 
tiiese are subject to constant change as a man 
changes age, weight, rank, occupation, theater 
of combat, physical condition, or mental attitude. 

To claim that the veteran will be “bitter,” or 
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“will come home angry,” ® is grossly to oversim- 
plify the situation. Were this the only difficulty, 
preparation for demobilization problems would 
be easy. Study anger, analyse its cause and effect, 
set up adequate counseling facihties, get the home 
folks ready — and the problem could be met. That 
approach is too simple, too easy. Of cotuse, some 
soldiers will return angry. Some wiU come back 
sad, dejected. Others will be so happy to change 
their uniforms for civihan clothes that anger will 
never be a temptation. 

We face a much more difficult task. Men of 
every kind and condition wiU be thrown with us 
into the vast uncertainties and crucial tensions of 
a period when from twenty-five to forty million 
Americans will be seeking new jobs, new homes, 
new acquaintances, new adjustments to their 
community. All of us will be in it together. It is not 
for us to do things “for the boys.” Rather is it for 
us to understand the true situation so clearly that 
we can work with om* returned men in a common 
effort to reorder a meaningful civilian life, and 
more particularly, to revitalize the Christian 
church that it may be equal to the opportunity of 
our age. 


^ As does Wilkrd Waller in The Veteran Comes Back ( Dryden 
Press, 1944). 
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I 

Demobilization will be successful if it fits 

each returning veteran and war worker into a 
meaningful place in civilian peacetime society. 
There are two broad essentials m this process for 
each individual. They constitute the two over-all 
problems of the demobilization period — employ- 
ment and reintegration. Each complements the 
other. Every man and woman who needs work 
must have work to become once more — and in 
many cases, for the first time — a contributing 
member of society. But just a job is not enough. 
If a veteran obtains a job but because of the color 
of his skin is unwanted in the community and 
therefore subjected to discrimination in social con- 
tacts, places to five and eat, or in the type of job he 
is allowed to take, that veteran is not reintegrated. 

Both employment and reintegration are much 
broader problems than their application to vet- 
erans. That is the reason demobilization problems 
are far more difficult than many people think. Ex- 
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cept in wartime, America has not had full employ- 
ment for half a century. The internal migration 
within the country has been a perennial pattern 
from earliest Colonial days. These are two old and 
famihar problems, but both present themselves 
in new forms. Some of the early migration in 
America was caused by prospects of greater eco- 
nomic opportunities elsewhere, such as the gold 
rush and the tidal wave across the prairie states. 
The migration of the decade before World War 
II was a migration of despair, forced by unem- 
ployment and want, in hope of better conditions 
elsewhere, but too often ending in public relief. 
In any kind of migration there is a serious uproot- 
ing of people which, if not countered by an 
equally rapid reintegration, produces a growing 
group of men, women, and children completely 
xmattached. Such unattached groups, if basic 
needs of employment, adequate food, and shelter 
are unmet, can become a vast explosive force in 
our society. Racial conflicts augment the danger. 
Now, to that group will return millions of men 
and women from military service who will need to 
be reintegrated. As they compete with civilians 
there will be many possibihties of conflict. Should 
such conflicts threaten domestic order they would 
also threaten this country’s ability to fulfill her 
recently assumed international commitments for 
world order. If the problem of employment is not 
met, and there is a depression within a few years 
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after the war and its first replacement boom, 
America will become a serious threat to world 
order. 

Demobilization catches oxir attention because 
of the tug of human concern and affection for 
those we know and love who are away. We are as 
eager as they for the day they can return. What 
event could be more desired? We look ahead and 
want to be prepared to help our loved ones over 
any difficulties that may impede their easy return 
to civihan life. So we start to study the prospects, 
and discover at once that the problems of demobi- 
lization are not just how “T' can help “my” son or 
daughter, husband or brother, to make adjust- 
ments. Their individual adjustments depend upon 
the larger problems of general readjustment for 
all the women and men retxurning from mihtary 
service as well as from civilian war work. We are 
involved more deeply than we expected, for it is 
impossible to meet those larger problems of gen- 
eral readjustment of milhons of people changing 
their jobs and places of hving without meeting 
the total range of domestic postwar problems. 
The hTxman side of the transition from war to 
peace should sensitize us to the interrelation be- 
tween our own personal problems and the larger 
issues at stake in our whole society. Perhaps mis 
larger view will help in a measure to retard the 
bland optimism about our postwar prosperity, and 
make us a bit more recJistic about the serious diffi- 
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culties to be met as we cross the uncharted and 
rough waters of the postwar years. 

II 

Returning servicemen and war workers will be 
caught in the basic cleavage of American political 
and economic thought — ^the issue of employment. 
Those who are not secure in our competitive cap- 
italism favor the extension of collective responsi- 
hihty for employment. The insecure — those who 
have no real certainty of employment tomorrow 
or next week — have little concern for long term 
problems of freedom and social controls. They 
must receive a weekly pay envelope, or be hope- 
lessly caught in want and debt. Since tliey con- 
stitute the largest group of voters, they are in- 
creasing their political power and eflFectiveness. 
They depend on their political power to bring 
them economic security, since the government — 
the federal government — alone has sizfficient 
power to control or regulate centralizations of 
corporate economic power. Even enlarged unions 
must look to the government for sympathetic as- 
sistance or they will be unable to withstand the 
power of large corporations. 

The secure, whether because of wealth, pro- 
fessional status, or economic conviction, do not 
desire greater security for others because it might 
be at their own expense. Unless their conception 
of brotherhood and social concern lifts them 
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above the rut of economic self-interest they also 
use political means to resist change. They are in 
the fortrmate position of being able to afford a 
profound concern for freedom and individual re- 
sponsibility. To them free enterprise should be, 
without question, the sine qua non of economic 
activity. They view the trends of the last ten years 
in America as the work of subversive forces, and 
then the exigencies of war, and hope that the 
peace may bring release from both so that we may 
return to some predepression bliss. 

The cormtry cannot escape this basic struggle. 
Indeed, it will be at the center of every postwar 
political and economic decision. Disposal of sur- 
plus war goods and plants, reconversion of war 
industries, the ending of price control and ration- 
ing — aU of these give opportunity to move either 
in the direction of greater employment with more 
security, or toward a return to unregulated compe- 
tition. The popular vogue among enlightened busi- 
nessmen and economists is to proclaim the good 
news that even the secure will profit from more 
opportunity for the insecure. The Committee for 
Economic Development has created within itself 
a formidable agency to dispense optimism about 
postwar business. Its theory is that if business and 
industry will plan for a high national income — 
$140,000,000,000 — and high employment — 55,- 
000,000 — ^we will achieve them. The inadequacy 
of such an employment level for succeeding years 
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— ^widi the number of employables increasing 
750,000 annually and with technological improve- 
ments normally providing a 2 per cent increase in 
productivity per year and thus reducing to that 
extent the need for v/orkers — is apparent. Neither 
the Committee for Economic Development nor 
any other business agency has been willing to face 
the real implications of industrial revolution or 
to appreciate the dynamic nature of the employ- 
ment problem in this country. Every year it be- 
comes more crucial, yet as a nation we are un- 
prepared for the employment problems of the im- 
mediate postwar years. The overemotional and 
futile palliatives of preferences accorded veterans 
imphes an expectation of depression and an irre- 
sponsibility concerning employment for all. But 
it is stupid to contend that the problems of em- 
ployment for veterans can be solved except in 
making certain that all who want work shall have 
it. Improvement of job coimseling, extension of 
vocational training, expansion of employment 
services, loans for the purchase of farm or busi- 
ness, are good in themselves, but none of them can 
create employment. To give the impression that 
veterans will have jobs because these benefits 
have been provided, is to give current to a mis- 
chievous illusion. 

The nation is risking intense frustration for 
millions of men and women who have borne the 
burden and heat of battle, who have been told, 
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again and agaia, that they have the nation s un- 
dying gratitude, yet "who ■will return without as- 
surance of the opportunity of employment in 
peacetime civihan life. Abundance of counsehng 
becomes a grim joke. Loans that cannot be repaid 
are a cruelty. Occupational training followed by 
imemployment is a waste of money, time, and the 
precious human resources of the commonwealth. 
Only when every man and woman able and will- 
ing to work is assured an opportunity to contrib- 
ute his productive capacity to society, is there any 
real hope that returning veterans wall have jobs. 

Ill 

Employment problems are greatly comphcated 
by the wartime patemahsm both in defense in- 
dustries and in military services. There may be 
some who want the goveriunent to underwrite full 
employment who are moved by laziness and irre- 
sponsibility. This is hardly a fair charge to be laid 
against those who during three or four years of 
war have hved in a thoroughly patemahstic so- 
ciety. 

The anthropologist Margaret Mead has ana- 
lyzed the defense community in these terms: 

A defense housing project is not to be thought of as 
a permanent community — ^where people are bom, in 
which they marry and set up homes, and within 
which they wdll ultimately be buried. A glance at the 
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map is sufficient to show that the largest plot is not, 
as it would be in an old community, a cemetery, but 
a garbage disposal plant. There is no provision for 
children to be bom inside the project, nor be married 
or buried. The whole setup is temporary and may 
more profitably be compared to a SHIP than to a 
town. On a ship a group of people are thrown to- 
gether by the fact that all are going — ^for a brief pe- 
riod in time — in the same direction, and so have to 
make the best of each other’s company. . . . 

In a defense housing project, also, people are there 
because they are all doing a certain kind of work, in 
a given plant, for a given period; that period made 
the more unbearable because its duration is uncer- 
tain, and hence the conditions which will come after 
the war are tmcertain. They didn’t choose their asso- 
ciates in die project, nor do they feel they would have 
chosen them. Yet, as on a ship, they would like a 
chance to get acquainted with other people of the 
same tastes, or tastes, to which they aspire. All the 
basic things are arranged for them, houses and furni- 
ture, roads, heating, bus service — all is provided. 
They may kick about details, but at the bottom they 
are not and cannot be responsible for the over-all 
plan, if only because they are too tired. To try to get 
them to form responsible community organizations 
under these conditions is very difficult. To measure 
the success of the project by whether or not such or- 
ganizations are formed is meaningless.^ 

^From a brief paper. Some Problems of Defense Housing, 
prepared for the Committee on Food Habits, the National Re- 
search Council. 
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Military services are more completely pater- 
nalistic than civilian life can ever be. Every de- 
cision of men and women in lower ranks are pre- 
determined, aU action is controlled by military 
order and only in rare instances of combat — and 
among some higher oflScers — is individual initia- 
tive valued or encouraged. A veteran of the last 
wars writes: 

In many respects, the effects of this initial period of 
military training upon personality are distinctly fa- 
vorable. Unhappily, it is impossible to subordinate a 
human being to a machine to such an extent without 
at the same time damaging and partially paralyzing 
his intelligence. The strict regimentation of an army, 
with its concomitant of army politics, often crushes 
initiative and in the end makes it impossible for the 
underling to think of new things. Since a man can 
come to command only after long service in subordi- 
nate positions, conservatism is inherent in the army.® 

The first rule of military necessity is order and 
obedience, which welds the diverse elements of a 
figh tin g force into a single body. Individuafism’s 
only place is in its spontaneous irresistability. 
Within prescribed rank every man dresses alike, 
all receive the same pa.y, and have identical duties. 
Simple necessities of clothing, food, shelter, and 
transportation are provided. 

There is benevolence in the paternalism as well. 

® Waller, op. cit., p. 23. 
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Special qualifications are thoroughly studied to 
make each man completely efficient in combat. 
The best clothing, food, and equipment are pro- 
vided. Medical care at the front lines, especially 
designed flying togs for high altitudes, clubmo- 
biles with doughnuts and coffee are provided 
— “every thin g for the boys.” Civilian actions aug- 
ment the paternalism. A commxmity sends a five- 
doUar Christmas gift to each of its servicemen 
— a practice that it can hardly continue after the 
war. Free cigarettes, free limches at railroad sta- 
tions, free books, free entertainment — all are pro- 
vided for “the boys.” The perfectly natural and 
genuine tuge to do something for those who are 
fighting for us becomes part of the total system of 
dependency under which a man fives as long as he 
is in uniform. 

Men become accustomed to dependency and 
only a few resist it. The idea that all servicemen 
are impatient to leave the paternalism of military 
fife and re-enter the struggle of “free enterprise” 
is a delusion. No matter how much we may be- 
lieve that economic dependency is morally de- 
bilitating, veterans of a long war will undoubtedly 
choose to suffer the afflictions of a benevolent 
economy rather than enjoy the blessings of com- 
petition. 

The time factor is crucial here. The longer a 
man has received his pay, food, clothing, shelter, 
orders, and entertainment by “government issue,” 
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the deeper will be ingrained any tendency he may 
have to desire a similar patemahsm after his dis- 
charge. Difficulties of transition from dependency 
to independency are greatly heightened for every 
man who has remained in service for several years. 

AU this is apt to bring about an irresistible de- 
sire among returning servicemen and unemployed 
war workers to join forces for a more paternalistic 
social order. Thus the basic social economic strug- 
gle in America may quickly become identified as a 
conflict between veterans and civflians. There wfll 
be bitter resistance to extended governmental 
control just as there wiU be ideological support of 
the inevitable trend. Churches must try to under- 
stand the essential issue in the conflict. 

The church has a profound social tradition to 
which it can turn — a tradition of concern for the 
poor, the downtrodden, the dispossessed, of op- 
position to the profiteer, and of condemnation of 
those who feel no concern for their brothers in the 
family of mankind. The individualism of Chris- 
tianity has been ahve for many centuries. It sup- 
ports with more vahdity the responsibihty of 
society as a whole for the full development and 
opportunity of every individual, than it does the 
theory of accordmg privilege and opportunity to 
a few at the expense of many. Says William Tem- 
ple; “There is an authentic tradition of Christian 
social teaching . . . proving its vitality ... by 
showing a capacity to relate itself efltectively to 
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changing conditions and circumstances.”® This 
tradition has been revitahzed in England through 
such men as Charles Kingsley, Henry Scott Hol- 
land, Wniiam Temple, and in America through 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Washington Gladden, 
Francis G. Peabody, and Francis J. McConnell. It 
is through the extension and continuation of this 
genuine social concern within Christianity that 
the churches can serve society in the midst of new 
tensions and make the kind of significant appeal 
to the veterans that will give them an abiding 
reason to share the fellowship of the Christian 
church. 

IV 

The church’s unique responsibility in the em- 
ployment problem is not to set up employment 
committees to compete with government or pri- 
vate employment agencies. Few volunteer em- 
ployment committees are qualified in personnel 
work or counseling to give any real help to the 
veteran. The United States Employment Service 
has competent trained workers, has facilities for 
job analysis, and knows the most likely openings 
for employment. Such an agency, particularly 
if it remains a federal agency instead of being re- 
turned to the states after the war, provides the 
best facilities for employment aid and should be 
used by the entire community. 

^Christianity and Social Order (Penguin Books, Inc., 1942), 
p. 35. 
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The federal system of re-employment is com- 
plicated by the provision of the Selective Service 
Act of 1940 which stipulates that everyone drafted 
from a permanent fob shall have that job when he 
returns, or a job of like seniority, status, and pay. 
Unfortunately, this law was designed not for a 
war period but to cover the program of one year’s 
military training established by the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. On a one-year basis it might be possible 
to assure men re-employment in their old jobs, 
but not on a four-year basis. Because this inade- 
quate law was extended for the war period its 
value has declined each day the war has continued. 
About 25 per cent of men in uniform have any re- 
employment rights — the others had been unem- 
ployed or had been in school, or held jobs from 
which men had been drafted previously so they 
have no rights to those jobs. Even among those 
with such rights under the law, only a few will be 
aided, because the law provides three exceptions : 
a man shall receive his old job back if the job is 
still there; if he is physically able to take it; and if 
it is reasonable (economically) for his employer 
to re-employ him. These three exceptions virtually 
destroy any remaining effectiveness of the law, yet 
Selective Service has set up a tremendous organi- 
zation to “get a job for every veteran.” Every draft 
board is supposed to have two or more re-employ- 
ment committeemen, each handhng no more than 
twenty veterans at one time. Selective Service has 
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made no attempt to appoint men qualified in em- 
ployment counseling or personnel work. The pol- 
icy, as one official expressed it, is “to appoint 
prominent men of the community who will bring 
social pressure to bear on anyone refusing to em- 
ploy returning men.” 

This shortsighted and ill-conceived program — 
essentially unjust to the veteran because it tends 
to put him back into his prewar mould — ^would 
be serious if Selective Service should become a 
permanent federal agency, through the establish- 
ment of universal military training, and be given 
the continued responsibility for re-employment. 

With such agencies in the field, the church can 
perform greater and more significant service by 
using its influence to see that society takes re- 
sponsibihty for providing sufficient jobs so that 
qualified employment agencies can guide men 
into their proper places. The church can bring the 
impact of Christian concern upon the extension 
of opportunity for meaningful employment and 
the elimination of occupations that destroy per- 
sonality and undermine character. The chmch 
can continue to show the price mankind has had 
to pay in blighted fives, in corrupt character and 
wasted human resources, through the continua- 
tion of a competitive materialistic society which 
has not only set class against class, but has judged 
all social welfare by its profits. America still pays 
a tragic price for imemployment in thwarted hu- 
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man possibilities, poor bousing, slums, poverty, 
inadequate medical care, and an tmeducated pop- 
ulace. Employment at wages sufficient to provide 
the basic necessities of food, clothing, shelter, 
medical care, education, and healthful recreation 
for every worker and his family is the church’s 
concern. Decent and meaningful family and com- 
munity hfe cannot be maintained without such 
an economic foundation. The triumph of individ- 
ual human spirits over poverty and limited op- 
portunity demonstrates the vitahty of their own 
character, but does not justify a social order in 
which a majority of its members are denied op- 
portunity and the necessities of hfe, among which 
is the assurance of employment. 

It may be the church’s task — if we fail to 
achieve full employment — ^to interpret the result- 
ing crisis. It is easy for those with security to damn 
any uprising among the insecure, but the church 
can demonstrate a deeper appreciation of hu- 
man needs and keep ever clear the deeper signifi- 
cance of social conflicts. The church is called to 
help improve the lot of those without opportunity 
just as it is called to restrain the actions of the 
privileged who would oppose their self-assertion. 

The church’s responsibihty for immediate prob- 
lems of employment for veterans is the same as its 
long-range social responsibility. To forget that 
continuing responsibihty in superficial efforts 
to help returning servicemen is to do them and 
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all members of society a grave disservice. It is 
this easy and understandable temptation which 
should be resisted at all times if the church is go- 
ing to fulfill the commitments it has made to so 
many of its members now in mihtary service. The 
church will not be swayed by the temptation to 
exploit their immediate desires at the expense of 
their ultimate welfare. 
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I 

Reintegration depends upon employment, 
but its significance reaches far beyond. Employ- 
ment is a basic necessity to the incorporation of an 
individual into society. Without it, most efforts at 
integration are futile. 

The persistent accompaniment of war is the 
uprooting of milhons of men and women, military 
and civihan. Physical uprooting is most obvious. 
Fourteen million servicemen and women have 
been uprooted. Some of them have been away 
from home for several years. An equal number of 
war workers with their famihes have built up 
new ties in new communities from which they 
may have to move again when the war is over. 
Thousands of wives of servicemen have been on 
the move, going from camp to camp with their 
husbands. From Southern farms to both Southern 
and Northern cities have gone scores of thousands 
of Negroes, many of whom will not want to re- 
turn but for whom there are inadequate living 
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or social facilities at present. American wartime 
industry now includes workers from Mexico and 
the Caribbean area, and Indians from their res- 
ervations, aU of whom have experienced the pro- 
found uprooting of wartime. Even more tragic 
was the result of moving Japanese-Americans 
from the West Coast to relocation centers. There 
are so many groups in our society today without 
rootage that one of the major social problems 
that the nation must meet for many years to come 
is how to budd a stable society out of a highly 
transient population. 

Physical uprooting would not create such dif- 
ficulties if it were not for the accompaniment of 
uprooted loyalties, associations, friendships, and 
habits. Changed environment often brings 
changed conduct, and changed convictions. It is 
impossible to scramble the population of a nation 
without also scrambling every element of social 
relationship, custom, and tradition. Some indi- 
viduals may be able to resist such changes, but 
most people give in to them. 

Among those who may be physically uprooted 
but do not experience major changes in other 
phases of their life are many who have been able 
to maintain unbroken ties of home friendship, in- 
terest, and activity with communities they have 
left. When all ties are broken the reintegration 
process must start over again at the beginning in 
making new ties. 
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This is the essential requirement for reintegra- 
tion — ^the building of a web of many relationships 
which are ties that bind us securely into the me 
of the community. One tie is not enough. Good 
as church membership may be, if that is the only 
tie an individual has with a community he can 
hardly have a sense of belonging to the whole 
commimity. It is when ties to church, home, and 
school are woven into ties with friends, business, 
social or professional organizations, recreational 
activity — ^when men and women are boxmd to- 
gether in all the normal round of community 
activities — ^that integration is attained. The re- 
estabhshment of such ties is the task reintegration 
demands after this war. It is basically a task for 
local communities. The government can do httle 
about it. Only when every agency, club, group, 
and interest, of the community pulls its weight 
in the process is there a chance of success. 

In one sense the chmch is just one of the com- 
mtmity agencies in which individuals may find 
a sense of association and make a contribution to 
the commxmity’s life. In a deeper sense the chxuch 
has a unique call to help total reintegration be- 
come the goal of the commtmity. 

The hindrances to reintegration in most com- 
munities are primarily ethical — ^the failure of men 
to remember the brotherhood of men. Barriers of 
race and position, occupation and means, length 
of residence, divide most communities so there 
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is little sense of “common-unity” between those 
living in exclusive neighborhoods and those living 
near the railroad tracks. Veterans will return to 
both these types of homes and the claim is now 
made that both will be treated equally well. But 
the habits of a commimity are not easily changed 
— even in wartime — and it is not difficult to antici- 
pate great differences in the treatment of veterans 
as they identify themselves with one class or an- 
other. The church has a vast opportunity now to 
show the anti-Christian character of the cleavages 
which divide most communities, and to proclaim 
and practice a significant reconciliatory function 
between all classes of the community. 

There will be resistence to reintegration both 
from those returning and from those who have 
stayed at home. The church should anticipate 
this. Among the returning men who will resist 
reintegration are those who have risen to respon- 
sible positions in military rank and do not want to 
return, say, to clerking in a shoe store. Men who 
have serious disabilities, or have been disfigured, 
may dread facing acquaintances in the home 
town. Men whose morals have given way, those 
who have broken with their wives, those who like 
military life and an entirely male society, those 
who prefer the freedom of little responsibility, 
those who feel the urge to roam — all these will 
resist efforts of the community for their reintegra- 
tion, and will augment the number of roving, un- 
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attached individuals within the nation, dangerous 
both to themselves and to society. 

The same resistance may be made by Negroes 
and Japanese-Americans who never can be cer- 
tain they will be welcome in a connnunity. Their 
skepticism is well groimded by our treatment of 
them, and their failure to have a sense of associa- 
tion is a direct result of the racial bigotry from 
which America is still unhappily not free. 

II 

Every community is given an unusual oppor- 
tunity from now until all her servicemen and 
women have returned to prepare the basis for 
their reintegration. It is easier to re-establish ties 
to the community now than it will be under the 
full impact of demobilization. The town paper is 
read more avidly by a serviceman than by a dis- 
charged veteran at home. Now is the crucial time. 
Now there is a chance to let those away know they 
will find a welcome and a place at home. Now is 
the time to check up on every tie that vvill hold 
them while they are away and will draw them 
when they return. Except in very large communi- 
ties — ^perhaps those over 100,000 — ^it should be 
possible without undue eflFort to check the town 
honor roll and see that each individual name has 
ties to several groups or agencies in the commu- 
nity. Any community should be able to start a pro- 
gram to encomrage new ties now before it is too 
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late. If each serviceman were to have some contact 
with the organization or its individuals with whom 
he worked before he went away, with some social 
group, lodge, club or society, and with some 
church or rehgious organization, his chances of 
returning to that community and being able to 
re-enter civihan life with comparative ease would 
be greatly improved. Obviously, most communi- 
ties were not that closely knit together before the 
war. To build so many ties now would revitahze 
community life. Failure to integrate aU members 
of the community in prewar years makes the prob- 
lem of reintegration after the war even more 
acute. 

The community with multiple appeals and op- 
portunities has a better chance to draw and hold 
retumiag men. A rural coimty in Virginia has in- 
stituted a long-range program to study the inter- 
ests and attachments of those gone from their 
community and is preparing to receive each one 
back. To whatever extent such agencies as the 
Farm Bureau, the American Legion, the Chamber 
of Commerce, chruches, schools, and lodges do 
the same thing in any community, to that extent 
the town will be ready. 

As men return to their home communities, rein- 
tegration begins by their picking up unbroken ties 
and forming around them a new circle of ac- 
quaintances and activities. Men who have been 
gone only a few months, or who have not been 
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sent overseas, so they could still read the same 
magazines, see the same movies, and come home 
frequently on furlough, wiU find it much easier 
to feel at home on the golf course, in the local 
Grange, at Kiwanis meetings, or at high school 
basketball games, than those who have been over- 
seas or in combat for many months. No two men 
will have the same associations or the same at- 
titudes toward community life. 

A veterans’ information center, helpful in tech- 
nical details of rights and benefits, for referrals to 
agencies set up to meet particular needs, cannot 
be the final answer for the community wishing to 
make aU veterans feel at home. The problem is 
broader, and it cannot be solved by estabhshing 
facilities to which veterans must apply for help. 
Many men definitely needing help will never come 
to ask for it. A commrmity cannot afford to depend 
for the major tasks of reintegration on agencies 
that are specially designed to assist servicemen 
when they return. True reintegration can be 
achieved only by those forces within the com- 
munity which will continue to function in the 
future. If churches and clubs, business agencies 
and schools fail to work together to welcome aU 
who return and get them interested m long-range 
activities, no effort of special agencies can do the 
task. The function of special servicemen’s agen- 
cies or committees, then, should be to prod the 
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permanent groups and agencies to do their own 
job — ^not to do it in their place. 

Ill 

The community is the basic point of contact in 
the reintegration of returning war workers and 
servicemen because it can deal with the individual 
as an individual. The Veterans’ Administration, 
already responsible for administering assistance 
for all veterans of previous wars, will have the 
added burden of milhons more after this war. 
Regardless of the sincere efforts it will make, such 
a vast agency can be only impersonal. It must 
function according to its general policies and can- 
not allow any but the shghtest variations for an 
individual. In the home town, however, where a 
serviceman is called by his first name, where his 
football record, his girl friends, his parents, and 
his wartime experiences are known by his neigh- 
bors, his needs will be considered not on the basis 
of some general poficy but rather on the basis of 
welcoming him as a fellow townsman. 

A community’s preparation for demobilization 
should utilize to the fullest extent the opportunity 
for individual contact with those who are away, 
and give a man-by-man welcome when they re- 
turn. The community can prepare for this in 
advance, and its preparation will have effect if it 
honestly wants its servicemen to return and lets 
them know it. A demobilization worker for the 
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Y.M.C.A. following the last war reported in 1919: 
“It is notable that the desire to return to their 
home towns varies among ex-servicemen almost 
proportionately to the enterprise and ‘get up’ of 
these towns. A really live town is likely to get hack 
the greater part of its servicemen, while the other 
kind eventually will lose them aU. Much has been 
said about the soldier coming hack with new 
ideas of life and affairs. The statement is unquali- 
fiedly true. But the trouble is that, while this is 
accepted as a fact, no visible effort has heretofore 
been made to adjust the community to his chang- 
ing ideas.” ^ 

IV 

Every commxmity can develop a simple pro- 
gram of preparation for demobilization ff it seri- 
ously desires to do it. It shoxild approach the prob- 
lem as a whole, united in a community-wide effort. 
This unity is essential as the framework into 
which the veteran will fit. In developing a pro- 
gram such unity would grow by making a central 
over-all committee or agency responsible. The 
committee should include representatives of 
churches, welfare agencies, social groups, service 
clubs, women’s organizations, business, and labor. 
Their responsibility would be to make general 
community-wide plans, to see that the various 
local agencies are prepared to do their share, and 

^ Seattle Post-InteUigencer, Apr. 3, 1919. 
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to make sure that tiie total program is effective. 

The first activity of the community committee 
or agency should be to familiarize themselves 
with certain facts about those who have gone 
away — ^to learn such things as : How many are in 
military service? How many are war workers? 
What proportion had jobs entering service? How 
much education has each completed? The ages, 
marital status, and family of each. How many 
were in business for themselves? What percentage 
owned property? ( Owning property is a particu- 
larly strong hold. ) What activities in the commu- 
nity did each share? Are there members of the 
family or relatives still hving in the community? 
Only by knowing its own situation thoroughly 
can a community know the starting points in rein- 
tegration. 

The community committee should also know 
what has happened to each one since he left. 
What has been the record of advances in rank? 
Where have servicemen been stationed? How 
much moving about have the war workers and 
wives done? Particularly should the postwar plans 
of those away be studied — and studied continu- 
ously. No man in service or war worker in a de- 
fense center can plan exactly what he or she will 
do after the war. Ideas, desires, and plans change, 
and the sequence of change is important for the 
community to know in order to give the right 
help. 
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The commimity committee should plan some 
definite activities by which the whole community 
may keep in touch with absent persons. It should 
reahze diat the whole community wants them 
back and when they return they will be welcomed 
into the entire life of the community. Bangor, 
Maine, issues a special magazine each month 
which it sends to several thousand servicemen. 
Thus, news of the home town and all the things 
that go on there reach the men regularly. Other 
cities see that the daily and weekly paper is sent 
regularly to every serviceman. Sometimes special 
folders or bulletins are prepared. One of the most 
effective special projects of one commrmity — 
Mount Kisco, New York — ^was to send a small port- 
foho of pictures of such familiar sights as the rail- 
road station, park, library, high school, comer drag 
store, churches, streets, city hall, and the old river 
bridge, inserting the latest pictures of each man’s 
family, and leaving space for him to add pictures 
he had taken or obtained since entering service. 

Within the framework of a community com- 
mittee’s work the activities of various commu- 
nity groups become even more significant. The 
central committee should go over the entire list of 
individuals absent from the community and see 
that each one is in touch with two or more groups 
or organizations in the community. Churches, 
schools, clubs, business firms have lists of their 
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men and women in service. These could easily be 
checked against the town hst (but should include 
civilians as well as servicemen and women). 
Those not on any hst could be selected or as- 
signed to two or more agencies. If all names are 
not chosen it might be necessary to set up a sub- 
committee with special responsibility to keep con- 
tact with the others and see what can be done 
to relate them to some community organization. 

At the same time, the central committee should 
see that the community’s postwar preparedness 
is assmed. Is the community worth returning to? 
What reasons are there for those away to want 
to come back? If they do come back will there 
be employment for them? No community is inde- 
pendent in deciding its own economic fate. It is 
part of the total economy of the nation, just as 
America is a part of the world economy. At each 
level we are dependent upon the larger frame- 
work within which we live. Yet each commimity 
can determine its own action in the light of nation- 
wide conditions. It can study such postwar pros- 
pects as: Which industries and businesses will 
continue in this community? Will wartime em- 
ployment levels be maintained? What varieties of 
work are offered here? What opportunities are 
there for cultural interests? Are the public schools 
adequate? Are there ample recreational oppor- 
tunities? Are the churches serving the whole com- 
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munity? Are there any deep conflicts between 
groups in the community? ^ 

With a background of study of those away and 
the commxmity s preparedness for their return, the 
central committee can begin a general program 
to educate the people of the community in what 
may eventuate and in their duties. They should 
know the facts about those who may return. They 
should be told honestly how ready the community 
is. They should be instructed in how to meet and 
welcome those returning, whether disabled or 
not. Proper education should reduce greatly the 
dangers of conflict between community groups 
and create an rmderstanding of the relationship 
between problems the community must face and 
the larger problems of the coimtry as a whole. 

This education, on a continuous long-term 
basis, can be carried on through newspapers, 
movies, special meetings, and within groups and 
organizations. 

Finally, the central committee should see that 
adequate facihties are set up to welcome and 
assist those now returning. The United States 
Employment Service office, any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facflity, and local Selective Service 
boards have been assigned the task of working 
together in any community where two or more of 

^ Guides for studying the strictly economic factors of the com- 
mimity are available from the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 
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tliem are located to co-ordinate activities related 
to governmental programs and to see that ade- 
quate information service is available. No one 
pattern has been developed by the co-ordinating 
oflBce in Washington — ^the Office of Retraining 
and Re-employment — so these three agencies 
must co-operate with whatever community agen- 
cies are functioning. 

The names of those who have returned can be 
obtained from the re-employment committeeman 
on each draft board. These persons should be 
followed up individually to make the community’s 
welcome genuine and its help available. Some of 
those who have returned should be included in 
the membership of the central planning com- 
mittee as soon as possible. 

Such a program may be modified by any com- 
munity to fit local conditions, and should be sub- 
ject to change in keeping with changing circum- 
stances. But the main points are essential if a com- 
munity hopes to do its share in reintegrating those 
who return. 

V 

The good community, worthy of those who have 
sacrificed much for their nation, and worth re- 
turning to, consciously assumes its responsibffity 
to society and thus shares in meeting the prob- 
lems of the whole nation. It constantly endeavors 
to assure meaningful and productive employment 
for all members of the community as a social re- 
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sponsibility. Tbe good commxinity seeks to de- 
velop a strong coromtiiiity loyalty around a social 
good rather dian upon pride in some benevolent 
circumstance such as its lakeside beauty, its near- 
ness to mountains, or its historical monuments. It 
encourages family life by improving opportunities 
for clean hving, healthful recreation, and chances 
for family participation in community events. It 
takes positive steps to end racial tensions by striv- 
ing to eliminate all mequahty between racial 
groups or any restriction of economic opportunity. 
It does not allow slums to bhght the lives of men, 
women, and children, or crime and delinquency 
to destroy the future potential of its citizenry. The 
good community makes certain its recreation 
recreates and does not debilitate those who par- 
ticipate, and takes civic pride in the extent of pro- 
visions made. It uses its educational facihties to 
meet all needs of training and instruction for both 
young and old, using its schools to meet any spe- 
cial community needs as well as the educational 
task. The good commtmity has churches that work 
together in infusing spiritual quahties into the 
whole fabric of common life, keenly sensitive to 
moral and ethical responsibihties and alert in 
meeting them. To such a community the veteran 
will want to return. 

VI 

The church has special responsibihties and op- 
portunities within the community, but that re- 
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sponsibility varies according to the locale. In 
terms of social welfare, the chmrch in a city of 
100,000 should co-operate with welfare agencies 
rather than compete with them. In such a city a 
minister’s task is primarily to know how to make 
correct referral so that each individual asking his 
advice may receive expert assistance. It is unwise 
for a minister to try to assist an unemployed fam- 
ily when experienced social workers are available. 
It would be as foolish for him to counsel a man 
with a distinct paranoia when competent psy- 
chiatrists are at hand, as it would be to try to treat 
an abscessed tooth when a dentist’s office is next 
door. The church or the minister truly desiring to 
help returning veterans with occupational, finan- 
cial, or emotional problems should be prepared 
to direct them to the individuals or agencies 
qualified to give them the proper assistance. 

In smaller communities the church may not 
have welfare agencies, employment offices, coun- 
seling clinics to which veterans may be referred. 
Then the church’s responsibility — and the minis- 
ter’s duty, since he, in most cases, must represent 
the chinch in meeting that responsibility — ^is very 
different. It may be necessary for the minister to 
take the initiative in getting together the able in- 
dividuals of the town to develop some system to 
meet foreseeable problems. A doctor may know 
enough about psychiatry to help someone who 
returns with nervous difficulties. A schoolteacher 
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or principal may make special preparation for 
rudimentary vocational guidance. Together these 
people could aquaint themselves with similar 
near-by facihties. It would not be difficult to de- 
velop a directory of the nearest agencies, such as 
the Red Cross, Veterans’ Administration, United 
States Employment Service, Selective Service 
board, or vocational clinic. Referrals could be 
made to these when necessary. In this way the 
church would perform a greatly needed and very 
significant fimction in co-ordinating information 
regarding facilities within the community, and 
referring those in need to the appropiate agencies. 

Churches need always to beware of the tempta- 
tion to think they are better able to help just be- 
cause they feel their motivation is on a high plane. 
They must make a distinction between their moral 
concern for people and their needs, and their lack 
of experience in the techniques of expressing that 
concern in giving expert assistance. Any church 
can escape that temptation if it keeps the nature 
of its community responsibifity clearly in mind. 

As an agency in the community the church has 
a unique fimction (which we will consider in more 
detail later), but part of its mission in the world 
is to minister to humanity — at its doorstep as well 
as far away. Whatever affects the lives of men 
and women for good or for ill is of concern to the 
church. Every church is in part a social grouping 
of the community and, as such, it is an outlet for 
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group fellowship and social activity. But the 
church is always more. It is a manifestation of a 
wider fellowship reaching around the world and 
across the centuries, with a mission to perform in 
serving the present age. 

Closer to its unique function is the opportunity 
for the chmch in the community to demonstrate 
the unity of aU mankind as a family. It is tragic 
that the church does not always do so, that it 
often allows the divisions of secular society and 
unchristian attitudes to reflect themselves within 
the churches. Yet the church has a greater mission 
which, strengthened by its heritage of brother- 
hood, can help rniite the conununity. It should 
always keep the entire community in its concern 
and never allow the divisions between churches 
to hamper the clear call of Christian concern for 
community needs. 

Churches do not need to take over the commu- 
nity fimctions of other agencies, nor should they 
hesitate to turn over to the community all respon- 
sibility for continuing services in which the church 
has been a pioneer. The pattern has been re- 
peated again and again. The church was a pioneer 
in schools, hospitals, and community centers, but 
these are now largely the province of others. The 
church should take advantage of its freedom from 
such continuing responsibihty to be, first, a moti- 
vator of other community agencies, keeping ahve 
their ethical sense and devotion to serivce, and, 
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second, an explorer of new needs to wHcli the 
community should be awakened and for which 
agencies of service should be instituted. It is in 
this role that the church can perform a tremen- 
dous service in spurring a community to its total 
responsibility in the demobilization process and 
thus escape the dangers of emotional surges in 
superficial and essentially harmful ventures. 

The church can perform its greatest service 
in working with other coimnunity agencies and 
groups. As pointed out above, the secret of reinte- 
gration is in re-establishing many ties to a com- 
mimity. The church has greater rather than less 
opportunity where those ties are many and varied. 
The church which opposes a community youth 
center and program because it might compete 
with the church’s youth organization, both fails 
to see its responsibility to the community and 
lacks faith in the vitahty or value of its own pro- 
gram. Churches often feel that school, lodge, club, 
and business activities are competitors of the 
church’s work. Rather, the chmch should en- 
courage the multiphcity of ties, help build the 
stabihty of community life, and keep afive a sense 
of concern for the quafity of the tie. 

VII 

A serious test of the church’s sincerity in the 
reintegration process comes in relation to vet- 
erans’ organizations. The sorry record of veterans*' 
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organizations in some communities in peacetime 
has often left the church with no recourse but to 
feel that a choice must be made between them. 
Some posts did not keep faith with the greater 
function a veterans’ organization could perform. 
Yet, within the larger programs of the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars were 
elements of authentic and valid concerns. The ci- 
vihan may not understand the deeply etched de- 
termination of a soldier that his closest friend 
womaded in action shall receive the best medical 
care at home. Every man who has survived com- 
bat knows that he might have been killed instead 
of those who lost their lives. Out of this experience 
comes a genuinely humane and truly commend- 
able desire on the part of veterans to work to- 
gether to get the nation to pay its proper debts to 
those who have suffered. 

Just as we accept without question college 
alumni associations, so we should expect and en- 
comage the formation of many groups among 
men with a common background of experience in 
a certain theater of war, in a certain branch of 
service, or in a particular fighting unit. Within the 
ranks of such groups church members may make 
decided contributions to community life, and 
through these associations veterans should find 
a continuing sense of fellowship. Continuous ef- 
fort would have to be made among veterans’ 
organizations — as among churches or clubs — to 
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keep from centering all activities and interests in 
the past. The larger function should be to channel 
abihty and concern into forward-looking contribu- 
tions to the life of the community, not just to main- 
tain old loyalties. Those who have returned should 
not be given reason to think they have to form 
veterans’ organizations because they will not be 
accepted elsewhere, or to fear that once shunted 
into such a group they will be left on the defensive. 
Rather, the community must understand that vet- 
erans have a contribution to make and in their 
group life they have a valid reason for staying to- 
gether. 
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KEEPING CHURCH TIES 


I 

It is an easy fallacy to assiime that because 
demobilization from World War II will present 
new and vastly diBBcxilt problems for the church 
that the churches are xmprepared. Detracters both 
within and outside the church have been using 
the uncertainties of the demobihzation process to 
prophesy a widespread disaffection among vet- 
erans. The chxuch is accused of every failure in 
the book. Yet the churches — ^while being ma- 
ligned — ^have been quietly at work in what is 
undoubtedly the most genuine and significant 
preparation for demobilization that could be de- 
vised. In a series of fifteen nation-wide seminars 
conducted by the adult department of the Meth- 
odist Church Board of Education, 800 delegates 
from 400 churches reported on their work in keep- 
ing their ties with servicemen and women. After 
all duplications — ^where two or more churches 
were doing the same thing — ^were eliminated, 132 
different things were listed. 
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While cynics have pointed to the failvire of 
church leaders to prepare for postwar issues, and 
special pleaders have shouted, “The church must 
do this or that,” the churches actually have gone 
ahead laying effective foimdations for the return 
of their veterans. Every church does not have a 
complete or perfect program. That could not be. 
Some are doing nothing, but “the church” should 
not be judged by the failure of general church 
agencies to plan adequately. The grass-roots pro- 
gram is what matters most in the long run, because 
die local church and commrmity are the crucial 
points of contact for reintegration. 

Most of the elements of local church program 
outlined below are based on observations of activ- 
ities actually being carried on in many churches. 
Acknowledgment cannot be given to each, but 
credit is due them. Here is the attempt only to 
put the many immediate and practical sugges- 
tions and ideas together to show a possible pro- 
gram for a local church. 

II 

In addition to any responsibility which the 
church has for participating in the general process 
of reintegration of those returning into tiie life 
of the community, it bears an even greater re- 
sponsibility for reintegrating its own members 
back into its own life. The fellowship of the 
church is not broken by the absence of its mem- 
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bers. It continues tibrough years of absence, but 
it must be kept alive if it is to grow. Upon return 
to his home community and his home church a 
veteran should be able to pick up the strands of 
activity in the church’s life, building upon the 
ties maintained during his absence, and continue 
as a participating member of the fellowship of 
the church. This is the objective of the church in 
the demobilization process, and it is to this task 
that the church should give continuing attention 
as long as the process goes on. 

To carry out such a task, each local church must 
assume a role somewhat similar to that of each 
community — ^it is the agency through which the 
crucial work of reintegration must be done. Gen- 
eral church bodies and agencies can help local 
churches only in their preparations for the work 
ahead. They cannot do the job for the church. A 
general board of missions may help clarify the 
church’s mission in domestic affairs of the nation, 
but it cannot do the work of the local church in 
meeting those problems which descend upon a 
community. It is true that demobilization is too 
big a task for the whole church. Unless it is the 
objective of innumerable local churches the church 
as a whole wfU fail. Returning veterans will not 
become members of some over-all board or com- 
mission. They are members of the local church. 
That must be the center of the church’s approach 
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to the tremendous problems of reintegration dur- 
ing the immediate postwar years. 

Each church needs a well-defined strategy of 
approach for its own organizational life, though 
the methods will vary according to the people in 
the church and the problems of the community. 
In general, the four phases of that strategy would 
be: study, maintaining contacts, welcoming those 
now returning, and planning for postwar reinte- 
gration. 

Ill 

The church, like the community, will be greatly 
aided in doing its job among the returning men 
by having some committee or group responsi- 
ble for planning its general program. In some 
churches it is called Qie Victory Committee, in 
others a Servicemen s Conomittee. Some churches 
have a Director of Demobifization with various 
committees working under him. In any case, the 
committee ought to be responsible to the official 
body of the church — Aboard of deacons, official 
board, or session. Thus constituted, the committee 
would be an official part of the church taking re- 
sponsibihty in this phase of its work. 

The first point in the strategy of such a com- 
mittee would be the thorough study of the prob- 
lems involved. Just as a community committee 
would study those who are away from the com- 
munity, so the church committee should study 
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those absent from the church. How many are 
church members? How many were active in the 
church? What was their educational backgroimd? 
What were their ages? Are some of them married, 
have they children, do they own their own homes, 
are their famihes stfll in the community? What 
proportion of them were active in other commu- 
nity or social groups, what were their occupations, 
what are the prospects for their return to this 
community? Such data would give a valuable 
background of the group with which the commit- 
tee is to deal. This is the beginning of work on an 
individual basis — the genius of the local approach 
— ^which is essential if reintegration is to be suc- 
cessful. It might be valuable to consult the church 
record of each member to find out which groups 
within the church he shared and what record 
there is of his interests and attainments. Along 
with such study there would be the possibility of 
collecting evidences of the changes and new in- 
terests occasioned by the war. Letters that have 
been written to the church or its groups might be 
used to give a better picture of what has happened 
to each individual and his reactions. The more 
that is known about each individual the better 
chance the church has to adjust its program to his 
interests and attitudes. 

A second part of the study to be conducted 
by a church committee is to learn what is being 
planned by the community and the nation to 
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meet the problems of the demobilization process. 
It is important that the church should know what 
is being done by the Veterans’ Administration, 
Selective Service, veterans’ organizations, mental 
hygiene associations, welfare agencies, interde- 
nominational agencies, and its own national of- 
fices, so that it may benefit from the larger frame- 
work within which it must work. The voltime of 
printed material in this field is constantly increas- 
ing, and the church committee should keep an up- 
to-date file of such material available for refer- 
ence. One or two members of the committee 
might be assigned to collect and study such ma- 
terial, keeping the rest of the members informed 
of latest developments. In many cases the church 
committee will be called on to act as an informa- 
tion center for veterans, and it should be in a 
position to give accurate information. 

A third part of the study would be to read all 
the new books written on problems of demobiliza- 
tion, and articles on the subject by reporters who 
have been with the fighting men at the fronts and 
can give invaluable information regarding the 
serviceman’s viewpoints. Among the former 
should be included: Soldier to CivUian, by George 
K. Pratt; and The Veteran Comes Back, by Wu- 
lard Waller. The latter would include innumerable 
good magazine articles and such books as: Brave 
Men, by Ernie Pyle; Tarawa — The Story of a Bat- 
tle, by Robert Sherrod; The Battle Is the Pay-Off, 
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by Ralph Ingersoll; To All Hands, by John Mason 
Brown; and Guadalcanal Diary, by Richard Tre- 
gaskis. Through these it is possible for the safe and 
protected civilian to feel something of what a 
fighting man goes through, and to have, perhaps, a 
better appreciation of what his reactions may be 
upon his return to civihan life. At all times the 
committee should endeavor to understand the 
full range of the problems to be met, and try 
to understand each person who returns and the 
particular attitudes he may have toward his own 
experiences. 

If the committee will make this phase of study 
complete m its three parts it will lay a very firm 
foundation on which it can build its ovm work and 
the program of its church, both in relation to the 
individuals with whom it will deal and to the 
problems of the period ahead. 

IV 

The second phase of a church committee’s 
strategy would be to maintain continuous contact 
with each individual who went from the church. 
Many churches have kept some contact but not 
continuous. Many have kept a continuous con- 
tact without realizing the opportunities to make it 
a constructive relationship. 

No church is refieved from responsibility for 
the spiritual nmture and growth of its members 
just because they happen to be away in war work 
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or in military service. Services conducted by chap- 
lains are not substitutes for the home church, nor 
are the services provided by churches near camps 
or in connection with servicemen’s centers in 
cities. These services are certainly needed, but the 
home church is still where each individual has his 
memhership and from which he should continue 
to receive spiritual nurtmre. It is possible to ap- 
proximate nearly every normal activity of the 
church with a parallel activity for absent mem- 
bers. Worship services, group contacts, rehgious 
reading, missionary activities, and stewardship 
can all be carried on in modified form, and to- 
gether would constitute a well-rounded construc- 
tive program of contact for the church with those 
represented on the service flag. 

Servicemen feel related to the worship of the 
home church through many kinds of special serv- 
ices conducted hy innumerable churches. Some 
chinches observe the birthday of each serviceman 
by including his favorite hymn as a part of the 
Sunday service nearest his birthday and sending 
him a copy of the church bulletin for that Sunday. 
A Presbyterian church in Kansas City held a 
round-the-world service. A special bulletin was 
printed in advance including the words of the 
scripture lesson, the responsive reading, and the 
hymns, and a summary of what the minister 
plaimed to say. The cover pictured a clock giving 
the time in such distant cities as New York, Lon- 
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don, Cairo, Bombay, Chungking, Nome, and San 
Francisco, when it was eleven o’clock on Sunday 
morning in Kansas City. With the bulletin went a 
letter to every man suggesting that he should read 
the service by himself at the same horn: his home 
church held iiie special service. How close he must 
have felt to his church! 

The First Methodist Church in Mason Ciiy, 
Iowa, had pictures taken of a full Sunday morning 
service, one picture looking toward the front of 
the church showing the minister and the choir, 
and three other pictures showing the congrega- 
tion. They were printed on a large Christmas card 
which could be folded to 8/2 by 11 inches. The 
cards were sent to each of the servicemen and 
women of the chmrch. How could they help but 
feel themselves a part of that church? There was 
the familiar scene, and they could see the faces 
of their own family and friends. 

A Methodist church in Montrose, Colorado, has 
a member who during Simday morning service 
sketches on blank spaces in the church bulletin 
some scene in the church — ^the minister, a member 
of the congregation, the choir, a stained-glass win- 
dow, in fact, anything she feels will be interest- 
ing. She jots down some notes on the minister’s 
sermon, and then sends the bulletin to one of the 
church’s servicemen. This personal touch is ap- 
preciated beyond measmre. 

Many churches have special candle-hghting 
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services in which members of the family come 
forward and hght a candle for each absent mem- 
ber. The members of the First Baptist Church, 
Syracuse, New York, decided to send their Christ- 
mas Eve service to their young people in the 
armed forces. They practiced carols, prepared 
readings, completed talks; and several weeks in 
advance they made a recording of the service ex- 
actly as it would be held the night before Christ- 
mas. One record was sent to each of those away 
from that church. Letters of appreciation poured 
in to the church. One member — a soldier in Italy 
— ^walked seven miles to find a phonograph so he 
could hear the record. 

Through various forms of correspondence 
many channels are available to maintain the ties 
of acquaintance, friendship, and group interest 
with tiiose away. If the serviceman’s family be- 
longs to the church they could keep him informed 
of church activities. The minister, also, should 
write regularly to each absent member, giving a 
second contact through correspondence. But 
there are other ties that can be maintained. Every 
member of a class or group shoTild keep in touch 
with absent members of that class or group. Col- 
lective letters are sometimes sent, and groups 
often keep up a systematic correspondence which 
each member takes turns ■writing. Birthday and 
Christmas cards may be sent. Personal contacts 
can be renewed dxning furloughs. Many churches 
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mail a monthly bulletin which contains a variety 
of items of interest to men and women in the 
service. Usually they include a note from the mia- 
ister, excerpts from letters of other servicemen, 
news of happenings around the town, and of re- 
cent events in the church. These are invaluable, 
for they give an opportunity to continue a broader 
contact than is possible through individual or 
even group correspondence. One other excellent 
type of contact through writing is to assign some 
individual in the church to correspond with each 
absent member. A Methodist church in Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, calls these “spiritual parents.” 
They remember servicemen in their prayers, write 
regularly, send remembrances on special days, 
and work to keep the church prepared for their 
return. The church, then, which wishes to use to 
the full contacts through correspondence can do 
so through five channels: parents, minister, group 
or class, a specially designated individual, and the 
more inclusive relationship of some general chvuch 
bulletin or news sheet. 

A third church tie can be maintained with those 
who are away — ^refigious hterature. Why should 
those leaving military service be “demobilized” 
from their rehgious reading? This should be one of 
the easiest forms of continuing with those who are 
away the constructive rehgious activities they may 
have shared before they left and hope to continue 
when they return. Bible reading can be easily con- 
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t±Qued. Id one churcli a member sees eacb man 
before be leaves, gives him a paper with sixty 
Bible references, suggests the reading of one of 
those passages each day, since if he were stiU at 
home he would be reading those passages. In this 
way a Bible-reading circle around the world has 
been built up among all servicemen and women 
of the church. The same procedure could be insti- 
tuted among aU members of the church. The min- 
ister might even fit his Sunday messages to the 
passage selected for Sunday reading, and thus the 
entire church — at home and away — could be 
bound together in the experience of common 
Bible reading. Devotional literature can be used 
just as effectively. Books of prayers and daily de- 
votional readings have been very popular and are 
sent to men by many chruches. But often 
churches, having sent Bibles and devotional lit- 
erature, look for some other type of reading and 
forget the abundance of religious periodical fit- 
erature available. If a man was in college and read 
the student pubfication of his chmch why should 
he not go on reading that publication? If a young 
woman was an officer in the youth organization 
and a regular reader of the church’s youth publi- 
cation why should she not continue to receive it 
while she is away? In many cases those wha are 
away appreciate receiving magazines regularly. 
Others might wish to receive different kinds of 
religious fiterature, perhaps pamphlets or buUe- 
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tins on subjects in which they are interested. The 
church committee might assign several individ- 
uals to collect aU sorts of denominational and in- 
terdenomiaational hterature, go through it care- 
fully and pick out those which absent members 
might like to receive regularly. 

The fourth channel for regular contact might 
be through the missionary activities and interests 
of the church. Back from overseas areas have 
come many moving stories of the discovery of the 
work carried on for years by missionaries. Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen’s recent book. They Found 
the Church There, docximents these discoveries. 
Battle hnes have crossed and recrossed the lines 
of assistance which the churches have extended 
around the world in the missionary enterprise. 
Not every man who sees overseas mission stations, 
not every one who talks with a missionary, is go- 
ing to find himself suddenly converted to Qie 
cause of world missions. Yet, among the millions 
away wiU be many on whom will rest the future 
leadership of the church in its mission around the 
world. They are seeing much more than their par- 
ents and friends have ever been privileged to see. 
They have come into personal contact with work 
that the rest of us have given to support, but only 
have been able to read about in our church pub- 
lications. The local church can begin building 
upon those experiences by tying them up with the 
missionary interest in the home church. Some 
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churches use maps of the world giving the loca- 
tion of missionary work being carried on by their 
church, using ribbons or strings extending from 
the location of the home church to the approxi- 
mate location of each serviceman. This gives a 
rather dramatic picture of the spread of the 
chmch’s membership across the world against the 
background of the work the church has sup- 
ported in its mission program. From denomina- 
tional headquarters it is possible to get hsts of aU 
the mission stations in each area of the world, to 
send it to servicemen who may be stationed there. 
The church might write and suggest that if men 
are ever near any of the places indicated they 
might visit the mission and — equally important — 
write to the home church reporting on what they 
saw. The same thing is possible in terms of home 
missions. So many churches forget that they help 
support an amazing variety of home mission proj- 
ects, located in all parts of the country. Sending 
personal representatives in the form of service- 
men to visit such work would give each chmch a 
much more interesting relationship to the work it 
supports. A Canton, Ohio, chmch that had sup- 
ported two war orphans in England learned that 
two of its members had been sent to the British 
Isles. The names and addresses of the orphans 
were forwarded with the suggestion that the men 
should visit them. They did tiiis, and back to the 
chmch came gratifying letters assuring the home 
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clrnrch of tlie value of the support they had given. 
Whatever form the contact may take, every church 
can build upon the missionary interest being cre- 
ated among its members overseas. 

A fifth contact can be financial. Some churches 
hesitate to send appeals for pledges to their mem- 
bers who are away, feeling that since the service- 
men are fighting and sometimes giving their lives 
for them the least the home church can do is to 
relieve them of any financial obligation. This im- 
plies, however, that Christian stewardship is a 
matter of convenience. It is much kinder to the 
men — and a much more valid approach for the 
church — ^to ask them to continue their giving 
whether at home or away. The home church 
might well establish a policy, as some churches 
have done, of setting aside all income from those 
in service in a special fund reserved until their 
return, and leaving to their decision the purpose 
for which it will be spent. The giving of money 
may thus be the fifth form of continuing contact 
with the home church. 

Benefits come to any church that establishes 
one or another of these forms of contact, but prep- 
aration for demobilization will have much more 
chance of success if the church committee can in- 
stitute all five forms of contact with each absent 
member; through worship, correspondence, liter- 
ature, missions, and money. Each complements 
the other. Each can make a constructive contribu- 
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tion to the spiritual welfare of those away. Each 
has its own place in preparing the veteran for tak- 
ing up a meaningful place m the life of the church 
when he returns. The principle is sound — ^to do 
as many things as possible with those away that 
wiU not have to be changed when they return, but 
that can go on as normal and continuing parts of 
their share in the church’s program. 

Maintaining a continuous constructive contact 
is the most important task to which the church 
can set itself now. True, some men have returned, 
but the much larger number are still away and 
will be for some time. If the right kind of contact 
is kept with them the solid foxmdation is already 
laid on which can be built their readjustments 
upon returning. If no contact is kept the problem 
of approaching them after demobilization is made 
almost insurmoimtable. If you have been writing 
regularly to a friend in the South Pacific, you do 
not have to emphasize yoru great concern and in- 
terest in his welfare when he returns. He will 
know that. If you have not written, no amount of 
concern you profess will make much difference to 
him. He will know that you did not care enough 
when he was away. 

V 

Into every community of the country now are 
coming men who have been discharged from mili- 
tary service. The church has the immediate task 
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to welcome them and help their reintegration into 
both the church and the community. Even though 
preparation may not have been made by continu- 
ous contact with them during their absence, the 
church must now do what it can. The discharge 
record indicates that a very large proportion of 
men are returning to commxinities other than 
their home towns. Forty per cent of the men dis- 
charged from one Army separation center did not 
want to return to their home communities. The 
results of a later Army poll showed that 47 per 
cent of the doctors polled (about one third of 
Army doctors ) did not want to return to the com- 
munity they left. Thus, into new commrmities are 
coming men who had no previous contact wdth 
those communities. Fortunately, it is not difficult 
to find jobs now, so the employment problem is 
essentially one of wise vocational guidance. For 
the communities to which they come, however, it 
is very difficult to establish contact with men who 
do not make their presence known. When con- 
tacts are made the simple rule of naturalness 
should always guide. These simple suggestions 
may help us: 

Remember he has not shared your experiences. . . . 

Expect him to be different in some ways. . . . 

Take time to get acquainted again and to find ways 
of getting along together. . . . 

Be non-shockable about his new slants on life. . . . 

Be friendly, even warm, but not over-cheery. . . . 
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Treat him as an essentially normal, upstanding, 
competent person, not as an invalid. . . . 

Let him talk — or keep silent — about his war expe- 
riences. . . . 

If he is injmred, nevertheless treat him naturally, as 
you always have. . . . 

Create an atmosphere o£ expectancy: encourage 
him to take up his favorite hobby or sport, to go back 
to work as soon as he is able, and to lead a normal 
social life, but avoid pushing or regulating him. . . . 

Give him time. . . . 

Help and reassure him about his religious develop- 
ment. . . . 

Get professional help if it is needed. Don’t just 
muddle through. . . . 

Let your own faith and beauty of spirit be your 
chief stock in trade. . . . 

Above all, be a good listener. . . . 

And remember — ^he is not first an ex-service man. 
He is first a person, a human being, a child of God. 
He is not a problem. But, like other people, he has 
problems, and we may help him solve them.’^ 

As men return one by one the chxirch can start 
to bridge any gulfs of feeling between them and 
civilians. The simple practice of inviting the first 
four or five veterans to the minister’s home, along 
with an equal number of men who have been de- 
.ferred for one reason or another, would probably 

^From the pamphlet How Families Can Help, No. 7 in the 
series '‘The Church and Returning Service Personnel,” published 
by the Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Commu- 
nities and the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
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be one of the most fruitful first steps. Out of that 
may grow naturally the form of church group or 
activity which should be continued after the war. 
It would be a recognition that those returning 
should not have to wait imtil the war is over to be 
given consideration. It would bring together 
those who would have been together had not war- 
time service separated them. It would provide an 
opportimity for the ability and insight of the men 
now returning to be used in helping the church 
develop its more extensive program that must 
come later. 


VI 

Obviously, the final phase of the chmch’s plan- 
ning is its advance preparation for the period 
when general demobilization will be in full 
swing. In this we look through a dark glass, 
for the uncertainties of demobilization are only 
second to the uncertainties of war. It is possible, 
however, to make general preparation by edu- 
cating the congregation to meet the problems 
ahead and to the part all members of the church 
can play in welcoming those returning. Though 
the minister is expected to represent the church, 
the minister is not the only member of the church 
with an opportunity to greet those who return. 
If a church school teacher is unprepared to un- 
derstand the veteran, if the officer of a men’s 
■group takes the wrong attitude, the church’s ef- 
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fectiveness will suiSer. The congregation should 
be informed at all times of the work being done 
by the church committee, and — as with the com- 
munity committee — ^the objective of the church 
committee should be to get every group, club, or 
class to shoulder its share of responsibility. 

Particularly, preparation should be given wives 
of servicemen. Every couple that has been sepa- 
rated for months or years will have readjustment 
difficulties to overcome. That can be anticipated. 
The minister may prepare himself to give counsel 
in such cases, but he loiows in advance that only a 
few of the couples of his church are likely to come 
to him with their problems. Every couple can be 
helped, however, by a class or group for wives of 
servicemen, in which the wives are helped to 
understand the problems that they are likely to 
meet, and shown how they can be solved. In such 
a group it would be valuable to review the studies 
made by the church committee and get an under- 
standing of general nation-wide plans for demobi- 
lization. The group should become familiar with 
governmental agencies at work on plans. They 
should know something of the legislation that af- 
fects veterans’ benefits, and the aid they may re- 
ceive in education, starting a business, or getting 
pensions. A psychiatrist can help the wives under- 
stand some of the nervous disturbances veterans 
may have, while a doctor can give them a better 
understanding of the effects of physical disabili- 
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ties. Members could have group reading periods, 
choosing books written about front hne experi- 
ences. This will give them a better appreciation 
of what combat does to fighting men. 

VII 

The minister’s place in the church’s demobiliza- 
tion preparation is decisive. The minister knows 
that hmidess personal frustrations and tragedies, 
broken bodies and fives, disappointed ambitions 
and sudden changes of fortune during a war pe- 
riod leave in their wake untold personal problems 
for which men and women need relief and guid- 
ance. Chaplains know the great need for counsel- 
iag among those most intimately affected by war. 
Back to civilian churches are going to come mil- 
lions of men and women, re-uprooted by demobi- 
lization, who wffl need the assistance of wise and 
skillful counseling. The minister must be pre- 
pared. But preparation is more complex man 
reading a book on psychology. To the practical 
imderstanding of psychology must be added a 
deep understanding of the total impact of war on 
the fives of people. He must understand the great 
variety of problems for which men seek help, and 
the larger implications of seemingly insignificant 
troubles. And with it aU, the minister must be 
aware of the limitations of his own ability. If he 
has read one book on psychiatry he does not 
promptly set out to psychoanalyse the next mdi- 
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vidual who comes to him with a problem. It is as 
important for him to recognize the difficulties he 
is not competent to meet — and refer them to ex- 
perts — as it is for him to distinguish spiritual 
breakdown and know how to correct religious 
ignorance. 

Ministers near college or university centers 
should take advantage of any opportunities to do 
advanced work in counseling. Those not so fortu- 
nate must depend upon their reading and obser- 
vation if they are to be prepared, first in the gen- 
eral field of cotmseling, and secondly in the spe- 
cial problems likely to grow out of the war. 

Any study the minister may make of the per- 
sonal problems of adjustment during the demobi- 
lization period will be as significant for his preach- 
ing as for his counsefing. Preaching may be the 
first point of contact the minister has with those 
returning. In the pulpit he can demonstrate his 
understanding of the problems which members of 
his congregation face and have faeed. He cannot 
cover up his deeper feelings and attitudes; and 
here, often, the fistener decides whether or not he 
will go to the minister for personal help. 

Many problems find their focus in the minis- 
ter s preaching. Men who return with lax moral 
habits may wish to overcome them, but they will 
be repelled by bland and unthinking condemna- 
tion from the pulpit. For instance, a minister 
should not knowingly give his annual temperance 
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sermon the first Sunday one of his members who 
has learned to driiik while away returns to church, 
for it could easily close a door between the min- 
ister and the veteran. Other veterans may come 
back with a deep sense of guilt for their part 
in the brutality of war. How will the minister 
preach about guilt? In his congregation are mem- 
bers who have lost sons or husbands in the war. 
How wifi, the minister preach about death? 
Among the church members are many who have 
lost faith in justice and good will in international 
relations and think America should show her 
might in a new imperiahsm. How wiU the minis- 
ter preach about world order? And then there wiU 
be cynicism — ^the cynicism of those who have no 
concern for the welfare of other people but who 
have enjoyed the prosperity of war, and also the 
cynicism of the perfectionists who find in the war 
ample justification for an easy and irresponsible 
pacifism. How will the minister preach to the cyn- 
ics? Yes, how about the minister who is himself a 
pacifist, who has become cynical himself, who 
brings into the pulpit his own failure to under- 
stand the mighty convulsions through which the 
nations of the world are passing? The minister’s 
preaching caimot escape involvement in the prob- 
lems that grow with the transition from war to 
peace. How shall he preach? 

A special group of ministers are the returning 
chaplains. They will have as great an opportunity 
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for a unique service to the church in the demobi- 
hzation period as they had to servicemen during 
the war. Few civilian ministers can share with 
equal intimacy the life of their parishoners as 
chaplains do the life of their men. Chaplains have 
been with their men aboard ships in combat and 
up to the front Hne in ground actions. They have 
seen the suffering and testing of war in the lives 
of those to whom they ministered. 

The chaplaincy services were greatly improved 
between the two world wars. Higher require- 
ments of training and personality, and the neces- 
sity of ecclesiastical endorsement have meant a 
better cahber of men in this strategic service. Al- 
ready this improvement has reflected itself among 
servicemen in a greater appreciation of religion 
and the church. The wide-awake chaplains have 
used the opportonities of military service to pre- 
sent the Christian way of life to men otherwise 
antagonistic, to preach the gospel to men who had 
never been inside a civihan church, and to dem- 
onstrate to many contemporary pagans the per- 
sonal quahties of life that should distinguish a 
Christian. The church owes a great debt to its 
ministers who have given themselves — and still 
give themselves — ^to the rigorous service of the 
chaplaincy. 

When Ae chaplains return they will share the 
veterans’ difficulties of readjustment to civilian 
life. Just because of that sharing they should have 
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a formative word to say in the church’s approach 
to veterans. This is not to imply that the church 
must accept every counsel of a former chaplain as 
ultimate wisdom. Some have limited abilities. 
Some have reveled in their freedom from institu- 
tional responsibilities — ^financing and managing a 
church, working with children’s classes and youth 
groups, and the many committees that exercise a 
democratic control of the local church program. 
Some do not relish the idea of returning to the or- 
dinary routine of parish service. During the war 
they have worked with large groups of men and 
some will prefer to continue in the chaplaincy 
rather than return to churches where much of the 
work is among women. Except in the Navy, where 
chaplains are assigned various morale duties — 
recreation, education, entertainment programs — 
as well as religious functions, the chaplain’s work 
consists almost exclusively of conducting services 
and personal pastoral counseling. It will take him 
time to readjust himselE to the different demands 
made upon a civilian minister. This is particularly 
true for the young men who went into the chap- 
laincy from seminary and have never had any 
parish experience. 

Churches should maintain their ties with chap- 
lains as well as with other servicemen. Groups of 
ministers, whether in a ministerial association, 
conference, presbytery, convention, or diocese, 
should be scrupulous in their contact with fellow 
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ministers in the chaplaincy. When the chaplains 
return the church will need the rich store of expe- 
rience which has been theirs. They can help oth- 
ers appreciate the significance of mihtary service 
for men who have been in uniform. They should 
be able to assist greatly in the transfer of values 
from intense wartime religious experiences into 
the continuiag life of the church. They should be 
able to help &e church develop a fresh and vital 
program for young people. In addition, many 
chaplains who served overseas have been privi- 
leged to have firsthand acquaintance with the 
people of other nations. They have seen the world 
work of the church, and should have a distinct 
perspective on the problems of world order and 
international relations. 
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HAVE NOW reviewed some of the practi- 
cal and immediate activities by which a local 
church can lay a groxmdwork for meeting the 
problems of the full demobihzation period. So far, 
we have considered church tasks as similar to 
the community task. But it is necessary to go be- 
yond that. Reintegration into the church’s life 
cannot be accomplished by what others can do for 
veterans. It depends, first of all, on what happens 
within the mind and heart of the person who re- 
turns. Returning to the church and becoming a 
part of it places different demands upon an indi- 
vidual from those needed for returning to the 
community and sharing its life. As the church has 
a unique mission in society, it lays peculiar de- 
mands upon those who would share that mission. 

We must now consider some of the issues in- 
volved in the church’s program for its demobi- 
lized young men and women. A major problem is 
what kind of church group shall receive the vet- 
erans? Will it be the present youth and young 
adult groups, or will new groups be needed? 
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I 

Churches have become aware recently of a gap 
in their programs for yoxmg men and women dur- 
ing the period of their transition from youth to 
adulthood. The startling record of those who on 
graduating from youth groups have also “gradu- 
ated” from the church has awakened religious 
educators to the need for something to fill the gap. 
Thus was “young adult work” begun. It is fortu- 
nate that the past dozen years have seen some 
slight beginnings in a work which will be at the 
heart of die church’s task in demobifization. The 
largest group of yoimg adults in the church will 
be the returning servicemen and women. But, at 
present, the church is seriously unprepared for 
meeting the needs of its young adults. Present 
concepts of young adult work and present yoimg 
adult organizations of the churches are both in- 
adequate to serve either the church or the veter- 
ans when demobilization comes. 

Unfortunately, the idea of young adult work 
has been identfeed with a particular age group. 
What is needed is a fresh appreciation of what 
yoimg men and women experience when they 
take the step from youtih to adulthood. This would 
lead to some fundamental changes in the church’s 
program for its young adults. 

The major characteristic of the young adult is 
that he is going on his own. Out of a dependent 
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past in which he had Httle responsibility for his 
own food, shelter, and clothing, for his social or 
economic status, in which his routine of life was 
determined by school and home schedules, in 
which advancement was by meeting clearly pre- 
scribed requirements — out of this a young person 
faces adult life in which he will be expected to be 
independent, to determine, in the main, his own 
social status, take financial and family responsi- 
bilities, to vote, to choose an occupation. Up to 
this time most of his characteristics depended on 
his age, grade in school, clothes he wore, social 
groups he could enter — ^what might be called 
horizontal divisions. But from this point on it is 
not age that makes the chief differences. It is his 
interest, attitude, conviction, economic status, 
experience, intellectual advance. The divisions 
among men become what might be called verti- 
cal, splitting adults up into many groups with fit- 
tie relation to age. The way to get ahead becomes 
much less certain. From then on there are no 
graduations, rather, a permanent course is to be 
charted and decisions that are made are usually 
determinative for the rest of one’s fife. 

The process of young adulthood is almost iden- 
tical with the process of demobilization. The dis- 
charged soldier, sailor, or marine leaves a largely 
dependent status to go on his own. In military 
service his activities, duties, and responsibilities 
were determined almost entirely by rank and 
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branch of service. The patemaHsm of military life 
— essential to a cohesive fighting force — is very 
different from the patterns of civilian life with 
limitless variations of social position, manner of 
dress, type of home, and economic status. The 
contrast between 2,500 mihtary occupations and 
30,000 civihan occupations illustrates the differ- 
ence. The veteran s age is of fittle importance. 
Each one -will come from a prescribed type of hv- 
ing to the freedom of civihan adult life, going 
through steps very similar to a college student at 
graduation. Veterans will come back as men — ^not 
boys — and any general attempt to put them in 
youth groups will not succeed. They are young 
adults. The church’s approach to them in its group 
activities should be almost identical to its ap- 
proach to other young adiilts. The key to activities 
for them should not be a repetition of what they 
have been doing but an introduction to die 
patterns in which they will hve for years to come. 

The type of young adult program and set-up 
projected by most denominations and the Inter- 
national Council of Rehgious Education is almost 
identical with the structure and approach of 
youth groups. Even the names used are similar — 
Youth Fellowship, and Young Adult Fellowship. 
The argument usually presented for this similar- 
ity is that those who leave youth groups will feel 
more at home in a familiar type of organization 
and program than in some new pattern, and thus 
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the church has a better chance to hold them. Such 
an approach is unrealistic. 

The most unrealistic element in present yotmg 
adult programs is the age range of twenty-three to 
thirty-five years. Some people do not become 
adults until they are twenty-three, but the vast 
majority of American youth become adults before 
that age. Graduation from high school — only a 
small proportion go to college — comes at eighteen 
or nineteen. The average age at which yoimg 
American women marry is twenty-one. Estab- 
lishing their homes and going on their own finan- 
cially comes shortly afterward. At twenty-one they 
can vote. Adulthood — ^for the majority of youth — 
begins between eighteen and twenty-one. 

The significance of the transition from youth to 
adulthood has almost no relation to age. In fact, 
to imply that young adults are people of a certain 
age is to confuse the very problem that needs 
clarification. To set a bottom age hmit necessi- 
tates a top limit. Young adults, if from some age 
have to be to some age, and then the automatic 
implication is that before that age they are some- 
thing less than adults, and after it “adults,” what- 
ever that may mean. What is needed is not the 
designation of a prescribed age, but some facility 
and opportunity for assistance in the process of 
becoming an adult. 

Age Limits in group activities in a chmch in- 
volves graduation from one group to another. 
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Borrowed from tbe public school, the graduation 
principle has been set at the center of the religious 
education program of the chmrch. Modem reli- 
gious education in its eagerness to departmental- 
ize, with graduation from one department to an- 
other, has paid the very high price of continuity. 
No wonder there is a serious problem of losses 
when young people graduate from youth groups. 
The idea of continuily of growth and the need for 
continuity of fellowship have been neglected, and 
the young adult problem has resulted. Real con- 
tinuity of experience with progressive growth to 
the inner hfe of the church cannot be maintained 
if the thing which holds a group together is only 
die loose bond of similarity of age. The use of the 
term young adult as a proper norm — Young Adult 
— augments the danger of developing a loyalty to 
an age grouping. When a strictiy young adult 
group is formed it should select a name that would 
be as meaningfxd and dignified when the mem- 
bers are grandparents as when they are high 
school graduates. A church should encourage ev- 
ery such group to continue its fellowship and 
function as a xmit in the larger program of the 
church as long as possible. 

Another serious weakness of the present young 
adult programs of the churches is the continua- 
tion of outdated youth programs and forms of or- 
ganization — many of them inadequate even for 
youth — ^into a situation where different patterns 
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are needed. To continue youth patterns into 
young adult work only delays — ^it cannot stop — 
the losses it p'urports to prevent. 

Traditionally, the program of the youth group 
in a church is designed to constitute within itself 
a well-rounded and complete program of Chris- 
tian life for each member. Worship, study, fellow- 
ship, community service, missions, recreation, 
evangehsm, stewardship — all of these are given a 
predetermined place in the program of the youth 
group. The center around which aU of this re- 
volves is an age grouping, not the larger life of 
the church. Hymns are selected because they are 
“youth” hymns, not because they are the great and 
significant hymns of the church. Worship is con- 
ducted with specially prepared services designed 
to foster a youth worship experience, rather than 
to interpret and employ the church’s central wor- 
ship services for the youth of the church. So it is 
with each phase. When such a center is projected, 
there is no framework within which young men 
and women can move with any sense of continuity 
into the adult life of the church. 

For the average church adult, public worship is 
provided at the regular Sunday morning or eve- 
ning service. Service opportunities are the regu- 
lar work of boards and committees in the varied 
program of the church. The adult’s contribution 
to missions is through the regular missionary giv- 
ing of the church. At nearly every step the adult 
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participates in the total life of the church, but 
youth only in a “youth” tangent of the church, 
and the latter rarely prepares one for the former. 
Young adult work, rather than taking patterns 
from youth work, should much more logically 
take its patterns from properly developed adult 
work. The earlier a church can introduce its 
young men and women, and with them its return- 
ing veterans, into the continuing activities of the 
church, and the earlier it can draw upon the total 
church program for a large portion of its youth ac- 
tivities, the greater possibility it will have for ef- 
fective young adult work. 

II 

The church needs a realistic group program for 
veterans — as for other young adults — ^which will 
provide a center of loyalty that can be as valid at 
sixty as at twenty-five. The only adequate foun- 
dation is participation in the total range of activi- 
ties of the church. Setting up a group for veterans 
or for young adults in general may be helpful, but 
it is not enough. Such a group might make a spe- 
cific contribution but the task of reintegration is 
larger and can be accomplished only when men 
and women are active participants in all the regu- 
lar activities of the church. If that program is too 
narrow — ^if it consists only of worship with no 
adequate study, fellowship, or service activities 
for adult members — ^then setting up a special 
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group to provide these for young adults is only a 
temporary panacea. The chmrch grows only as an 
iucreasing proportion of its membership becomes 
a part of its inner, vital life. Among these return- 
ing young adults are to be found the materiel of 
the church’s growing edge. 

The center of loyalty that can be continuous 
throughout life is the church itself, not some par- 
ticular group within the church. Let those who 
are to be its future leaders gather in the central 
worship services of the church. Let them serve on 
the boards and committees that plan and super- 
vise the functions of the church. Let them join in 
the fellowship of the entire chinch membership, 
and study according to their own background of 
understanding and interest. 

In such a setting young adult work — and spe- 
cifically work with veterans — can be carried on. 
The function of local church young adult work is 
to encourage all the young adults of the church 
to share the whole life of &e church. A veterans’ 
committee should have exactly the same objective. 

There are some who see the demobilization pe- 
riod as an opportunity to remake the church, since 
they are painfully aware of its weaknesses and 
failures. They would contend that the returning 
veteran should come back with a refining fire and 
a prophetic zeal to revitalize the decadent civiHan 
chinch. The civilian church may be decadent in 
some of its parts. Its denominational divisions 
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bring a divisiveness to many communities. It is 
not always aware of its mission in the world or 
even in this land. Its leadership is sometimes 
asleep or frequently so concerned for its institu- 
tionalized welfare that it forgets the gospel which 
gave it a reason for existence. All this may be true, 
but to expect veterans to correct such conditions 
when they return illustrates a failure to under- 
stand the true nature of the church and the way it 
works. Why should veterans be expected to cor- 
rect the ills of the church? Is that not our own 
task? Correcting the weaknesses and failures of 
the Christian churches is a perennial task, for 
many of those weaknesses are the long heritage of 
an ancient past. They can be righted only through 
the long years of the future. There are some who 
imply that those returning can be reintegrated 
only if the chmch into which they are received is 
different from the present church. If remaking the 
church must precede reintegration, then only 
frustration awaits us. The sense of belonging 
comes first It is needed at once. Then those who 
have returned, joining with us who have remained 
at home, can set ourselves at the long, long task of 
keeping the Christian church true to her heritage 
and loyal to the gospel of her Master. 

The church has a great reservoir of ability, en- 
ergy, devotion, and insight among veterans and 
other yoimg adults. The potential is being wasted 
when it is not used to itffuse the total fife of the 
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church. Returning veterans need no separate 
groups set up to catch and hold their interest. 
Even where such groups are formed they should 
be considered only supplementary to the major 
program of the church. The most significant young 
adult work is done when young women are drawn 
into an active participation in the general women’s 
organization of the church, and young men are 
drawn into equally active participation in the 
men’s organization — ^when both become a part of 
the larger fellowship the church provides, and are 
active in the agencies responsible for the church’s 
whole hfe. 

It is at this point that the greatest single weak- 
ness of the church’s program becomes apparent — 
its failure to develop men’s work so that it will 
measure up to the church’s need of such work. 
What men’s organization could most of the 
churches offer to returning servicemen? How 
many important places are open on the church’s 
boards and committees for veterans? What facil- 
ities has the church developed either for training 
them in the church’s essential function or for 
channehng their abilities and energies to perform 
the chruch’s mission in their commrmity or around 
the world? Every minister has a great opportunity 
to develop a fresh approach to young men’s work 
— an approach that can produce chruchmen. 

Veterans will come back from a male society in 
which some have lived for years. Many will have 
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to relearn how to mingle with women. In most 
churches there will be more opportunity for vet- 
erans to find outlets for their desire to be in mixed 
groups than for their desire — which may be very 
strong at times — also to have a vital fellowship 
with other men of similar background and inter- 
est. 

This need not lead to the formation of church 
veterans’ groups. It can become a new type of ac- 
tivity for all the young men of the church — ^those 
discharged and those deferred. Old patterns and 
forms of activity cannot be set down haphazardly 
for such a group. Rather is this an opportunity for 
the church to incorporate them into its life and 
work. Around the world these men have been 
wielding the mightiest instruments of war — de- 
stroying life, blasting cities, wrecking the produc- 
tive capacity of nations. Now they can turn the 
same energy and ability to binding up the nations’ 
wounds; within the only institution devoted to 
world-encirchng reconstouction and reconcilia- 
tion they can become the leaders of the Christian 
church. The tasks of peace are greater than the 
tasks of war — and far more difficult. They de- 
mand not only the force of arms but the might of 
the spirit as well. They, too, demand discipline of 
body and mind for — the service of mankind. They 
require, as every age has required, a powerful, 
vital, and dynamic church to keep alive among 
men the vision of a better world and the determi- 
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nation to work for it. The church needs church- 
men, and it needs them now. 

There are many dijQFerent organizational forms 
which ymmg men’s work can take to develop 
churchmanship. Whatever the form, the program 
should rise around a thorough study of church 
history — ^both past and current — and a systematic 
program of service in every phase of church ac- 
tivities. The study would have to be continuous, 
for the course of the church’s history has been 
long and varied and most of us are tragically ig- 
norant of what the church has done since the last 
chapter of Acts was written. It would have to be 
continuous, for the present work of the church 
around the world is so vast that no one can hope 
to keep up with the most significant developments 
without continual ejEort. 

Both an acquaintance with the facts of the 
chmrch’s history and an appreciation of its historic 
significance in Western civilization would come 
from such a study Following a study of historical 
backgrounds, the group should make an equally 
thorough study of the present world work of the 
church, the place of world missions, and the latest 
developments of the trend toward imity among 

^ Suggested books for making a study of church history: Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, Anno Domini; James Moffatt, The Thrill of 
' Tradition; Cyril S. Richardson, The Church Through the Cen^ 
furies; David C. Somervell, A Short History of Our Religion; Wil- 
liam W. Sweet, The Story of Religion in America, 
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the churches.^ As a part of its study of the chturch’s 
present work the group should know about the 
structure and procedures of its own denomina- 
tion, the forms of church organization recom- 
mended to local churches, and the way its own 
denomination shares in the interdenominational 
work of the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Home Missions Coimcil, the Foreign Missions 
Conference, and the International Comcil of Re- 
hgious Education, 

The program of service should not wait until 
the completion of study. It should start at once. 
Its first objective would be to introduce young 
men to the working of the chruch boards and 
committees by a system of rotation so that the 
whole group could become familiar with each 
phase of local church activities. The same ap- 
proach can be made to the community service 
which a church should be performing. Those who 
seek to become churchmen should Team how to 
work with community social service agencies, 
how to survey the community, how to correct de- 
grading moral conditions, and how to demon- 
strate the positive influence of Christianity in all 
social relationships. 

Obviously, the greatest hindrance to such a de- 

^Suggested books on the church’s world work: William E. 
Hocking, Re-thinking Missions; Hendrik Kraemer, The Christian 
Message in a non-Christian World; Edmund D. Soper, The Phi- 
losophy of the Christian World Mission; The World Mission of the 
Church (Report of the Madras Conference, 1938). 
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velopment of chixrchmaiiship is the limited appre- 
ciation among many local churches of the work 
they should be doing. This results in an equally 
limited program which its young men can share. 
Yet there is a crucial opportunity for veterans who 
have felt the unity of the churches in religious life 
at the front to lead the way toward a new unity 
among the chmches of every community. Here is 
an opportunity for ministers to set their young 
men — and particrJarly returning veterans — ^at the 
church’s essential task so that they may help the 
chtuch, in the words of the Oxford Conference, 
“he in very deed the church — confessing the true 
faith, committed to the fulfilment of the will of 
Christ, its only Lord, and united in Him in a fel- 
lowship of love and service.” 

Ill 

Some of those in uniform have had very mov- 
ing religious experiences in the midst of combat. 
They can never explain why bullets missed them, 
why birds landed on rafts, or airplanes came 
through flak unmarked; but they have a profound 
sense of God’s presence that surely saved them. 
To some this experience means little now, for the 
time of combat is passed and the routine of life 
has dulled the memory. To others no vision ever 
came, no angels sang, no presence rode along in 
the cockpit, no miraculous salvation was their lot. 
Yet they, too, sought the solace of spiritual things, 
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attended services, talked ■with, the chaplain, read 
their Bibles, and prayed when the going was 
tough. Despite this, for both Christian and pagan, 
the religious activities in military service have lit- 
tle relation to the life of the church. Most of the 
form is gone, and only the preaching and counsel- 
ing remain. To maintain an institution like the 
church seems a remote and meaningless chore, 
even though the reason for their fighting was to 
defend the institutions of the civilization to which 
they belong. 

It is easy to prophesy doom for a church that 
does not change its program to fit a sudden change 
of events. Dissatisfaction boils over at the con- 
servatism of the brotherhood, and tempts the 
poorly grounded to believe the church is dead. 
But its very conservatism — ^its tie to tradition — ^is 
the greatest strength of the chmrch and its greatest 
contribution to society. Christianity cannot be a 
disembodied spirit. The chiuch is the body of 
Christ. It is not perfect, but it has brought men of 
every age into a fellowship where they could “be- 
long” among the saints and be able to meet the 
constant frustrations of life. The church has re- 
peatedly protested against the hximan desire for 
symbol and ritual, and yet has ever developed new 
symbols and new rituals by which men could ex- 
press their spiritual concern, and has been the 
constant inspirer of new expressions of a social 
passion. By “being in very deed the church” does 
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the institution make its greatest contribution to 
those who now seek meaning in a world of con- 
fusion, and a sense of permanency in the midst of 
change. 

The church is called to cleanse her own life and 
to renew her mission of service to the world. Both 
of these tasks demand men and women who know 
what the church should be and should do because 
they know what the church has been and has 
done. The tradition from which the church has 
grown is her greatest source of insight and power 
for both these tasks. There is at the heart of the 
twenty-century-old Christian tradition a vitality 
which is constantly recreating hfe and ever 
prompting men to new forms of service. The spirit 
is not dead, but we have failed so often to intro- 
duce the coming generation to the record of that 
spirit at work through the centuries. The church 
needs chmchmen — ^men who will start at the be- 
ginning and discover what the church has been so 
fbey may know what she ought to be; men who, 
when they know what should be done, what the 
church needs and calls them to do, will do it. In- 
herent within the chxuch is a task with a call as 
powerful as any challenge. This is no spurious de- 
mand to destroy the chturch and buQd some new 
device for the roving spirits of men. This is a race 
which we are called to run with the patience of 
the imdauntables. It is a genuine call that the 
church be true to its essential mission in the world, 
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for wliich it has a charter jErom the Master. Unless 
the church can hve in this age — as in every other 
— ^by being true to its essential self then it can 
have no o&er vahd appeal. There is no place for 
a church that measures its mission by its momen- 
tary appeal to one group in society, whether vet- 
eran or civihan. The task of the church, in this 
hour as in every other, is to serve men best by 
building them into its ongoing hfe, into a fellow- 
ship that saves them as it calls them to serve 
others. 

Those who are now returning to civilian hfe 
will need some deep and compehing reason for 
returning to the church if they are to remain faith- 
ful. Let diem be churchmen, let them know what 
the chmch really is, teU them of its vast caUing to 
the world, teach them die mighty record of its 
past, build them into its inner life. Thus, they may 
become the new vital churchmen the Christian 
church so desperately needs. 


Ill 



6 

A PERMANENT CONCERN 

I 

No PROPHET IS needed to remind us that the 
aftermath of this war, though different from that 
of two decades ago, will surely bring a slump of 
morals and morale. The intense exertion of a na- 
tion year after year cannot continue without a set- 
back after the fighting has ended and the men 
have begxm to return. “We Ve won,” we say — and 
then we shall want to relax. The trials and troubles 
of the peace will be left to someone else, and the 
promises of wartime will be forgotten. The picture 
is not hard to discern — ^when current events are no 
longer the primary interest, when as little work as 
possible, and a long vacation, are the ambition of 
every man. Those are the days when inertia will 
cover Txs as a blanket, and the needs of the world 
will have to scream before they are heard. 

In that day the simple-minded can once more 
claim to have an easy solution for the problems of 
war, and the sentimentalist can cajole his neigh- 
bors with the comfortable belief that wars are 
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made by the makers of guns. Yet, under the hard- 
ened surface of life, the brew of new struggles will 
simmer. The grass may cover war’s scars on the 
earth; but the spirits of men, once blighted by 
war, pass on that blight. The disease of &e world 
must yet be cmed, and the wreckage of war must 
yet be cleared away. It is then that we should fear 
for the church’s commitments made dmring the 
war to the men and women whose names crowd 
the honor rolls in churches across the land. Will 
they be forgotten, too? 

It will be easy to forget. Their bodies — that is, 
of those who do return — ^wiU be among us. They 
will walk our streets and sit beside us in the pew. 
Oru minds can be only upon oru own concerns, 
for we have no memory of the bitter struggles of 
others. We will not shudder when we hear a 
plane, or the crack that sounds like a shot. Our 
sleep will not be broken by dreams of combat and 
violence at the front line. To us a shadow wiU 
bring no memory of snipers. But the veterans 
among us will have so much to remember — ^the 
woimds, the weariness, the sleepless nights, the 
limp body of a dying friend being carried to the 
rear. So much was so dramatic, from the day they 
donned the imiform rmtil the discharge came — 
travel in strange places, fighting in China, flying 
over Europe, feeling at ease in uniform and in 
combat aroimd the world. It will be hard to settle 
down. They will remember the days of action. To 
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be a soldier was something. They will remember 
when bands played and the U.S.O. was free, and 
doughnuts and hot coffee were passed out at the 
station. They will not forget when girls were al- 
ways glad to go out with a serviceman and it did 
not make much difference what one did, since to- 
morrow might be the end. Yes, the nights at the 
veterans’ clubhouse revive their memories and 
once more give them all a touch of the importance 
they enjoyed during the war. And they think: 
'‘Others don’t appreciate us, but we saved them.” 

How easy it be for a guff to grow up be- 
tween us who stayed at home and those we 
sent away to fight for us! When that guff grows 
wider and wider, wifi, we remember what we said 
during the war about the church’s responsibility 
to the veteran? 


II 

Concern for the veteran can take form both in 
the attitudes of chtuch leaders and members and 
in the setting up of permanent agencies within the 
local church or its national oflBces. Such commit- 
tees or agencies in a local church should grow out 
of die wartime services the church attempts to 
perform. In general, the church should see its 
duty to follow up the long-term consequences of 
the war in the lives of the members of die church 
and community. It should, at the same time, keep 
alive a concern within the church for men in 
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near-by hospitals and see that ihe aid of ihe 
church is available to serve them in every possible 
way. Further, it should maintain continuous 
working relationships with veterans’ organiza- 
tions in the community so that the church and 
such organizations may never drift apart. 

On the national level the churches need to com- 
mit themselves now for a permanent concern with 
the larger problems growing out of military serv- 
ice. The crucial significance of pohcies made by 
the Veterans’ Administration should receive con- 
stant scrutiny by the churches. Full-time liaison 
should be maintained with national offices of vet- 
erans’ organizations. Nation-wide developments 
need to be watched and members of local 
churches kept informed of things they can do to 
fulfill iheir wartime commitments to their mem- 
bers. Perennially there will be need for lifting the 
quality of memorial services for those who gave 
dieir hves, so that these services will not become 
maudlin but will be instead worthy remem- 
brances of the cause for which so many died. 

There is stiU a greater commitment the church 
can make — ^that war shall not happen again. It is 
not peace alone ihe church is called to proclaim. 
The desire for peace is not enough to bring an end 
to the recurring struggles between nations. This 
the Christian church should know best, for it is 
called to build the spiritual foundations on which 
die altar of peace can stand. Let die church again 
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renew her devotion to that mighty call, not just 
for those who have died, but for the living and 
the yet unborn, that the broken lives and mangled 
bodies of no new generation need ever be man- 
kind’s price for his sins. Let the church labor un- 
daxmted to draw more closely the whole family of 
mankind into the brotherhood which owns the 
Almighty God as Father, and together may all 
men be led to build the instruments of a lasting 
peace. 

Now is the time for the church to commit itself 
to the permanent concern it has for the veterans 
of World War II. We dare not allow ourselves to 
forget, for they will not forget, and if we in the 
church forget, who else wiU remember? 

We who are the church must not forget those 
whose wounds were so grievous that they have 
not returned to us but have been sent to veterans’ 
hospitals to spend their lives in lonehness — ^some 
in mere existence. 

We must not forget those who did not come 
back — ^those who were made to pay the supreme 
sacrifice for the world’s ills, and now lie below 
white crosses around the world. 

We must not forget those among us who still 
bear the marks of battle. The empty sleeve, the 
crutch or cane, must never stand between them 
and a full opportunity to share the life of the com- 
munity and of the church. They need no special 
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sympatiiy. They need a fair chance among their 
fellows. 

We must not forget those whose wounds can- 
not be seen, who bear within their minds unseen 
scars that may mark them as nervous cases, that 
may make them unable to adjust themselves to 
the normal routine of community Me. They must 
not be marked men. 

We must not forget those whose memories 
haunt them, who, alAough whole and well still, 
carmot Hve down the errors they made in conduct 
and habit, and who bring back to civihan Me the 
ragged end of living. We dare not cast them out. 

We must not forget the children and the fam- 
ilies which have suJEered the loss of a father or his 
prolonged absence. For years to come they will be 
a part of the Me of those whom the church seeks 
to serve. 

The church must remember. 
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